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ABSTRACT 

The academic and military programs of the five 
service academies are reviewed and found generally to produce, 
qualified officers, but several aspects of their program could be 
improved. It is,''noted that only rhe Naval and Herchant Marine 
Academies require a comprehensive examination to evaluate students* 
professional competence before graduation and commissioning. These 
examinations should not serve as rigid formats, but as guides for the 
other academies in developing systems to a^et' their specific needs 
and ro identify military training shortcomings. T,he Naval and Coast A 
Guard Academies have recently established formal programs to assess v 
, Individual and group performance after graduation; the\Air Force ^aad ^ 
/Military Academies lack such programs, relyin^g pr ijQ^ipa Vly on , ' 
informal, . fragmentary feedback. A formal program^d-s* suggested ^to giv^^ 
the academies better information on th*4 competence of graduates they 
are producing. ' (Author) - - \ ' 
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REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 



BY THE.COMPTROlLER GENERAL 
THE UNITED STATES 




Academic And Military 
Programs Of The ^' 
Five Service Academies 

Departments of Defense, 
'Transportation, -and Com*merce 

AM five academies are generally^ prcrdu.cmg 
qualiified of f icers, ^but several aspects'bf the 
academies' prograrris could be wHproved, 

Fo'r instance, onlv\the Naval and Merphant 
Marine Academies require a comppstlensive 
examination ta'evaluate students'^^pt^fessional 
competence before graduatioa/an^d^ :ommis- 
sionmg. These exammationyinpdid not serve 
as rigid formats, but as q{jic^ for the other 
academies in developing^^tems to meet their 
specific needs and to Kip^nttfv military training 
shortcomings 



The Naval and p6asx Guard Academies have 
recently estabj^ed formc'tl programs to assess, 
individual arKi group performance afte^ graci 
uat'ion, t)^e<.Air Force and Military Academies 
lack sdch programs, relying principally on 
infdmial) fragmentary feedback A formal 
Jgram 'gives the academies better infor , 
X\on on the com[)ete?^ce of graduates .ihey 
*^aro prodiK ini] 
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COMFTROLl-ER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
WASHINGTON. O C. 205« 



B-159219 



To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House^ of Representatives 

Because of widespread congressional interest in the 
operations of the service^ academies, we have conducted a 
series of studies at the ^Air Force, Na^al, Military, Coast 
Guard, and Merchant Marine Academies. This report should 
help the Congress assess how well the academies are conduct- 
ing' their academic and military programs to produce the 
types of graduates the services need'. Our February 1975 
report dealt with- the academies' financial operations, * an^d 
a later report will discuss student attrition.- 
* ' 'r * • ' 

we raade our- review pursuant to the Bddget,.and Accounting 
Act, 1921 (31 U'.S.C. 53),. and the Accounting and Auditing, Act 
•ot 1950 ( 31 urs.C 67) . ' ■ / • 

We are sending copies of this report to 'the Director, 
Office of Management and Budget;^ the Secretaries of Defense, 
Transportation, and Commer.pe; and 'the Secr^etaries" of the 
Army', Navy, and Air Force. ^ 




.^omptrol ler General 
of the ^Un4ifced X^ates 
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COMPTROLLER GCWERAL'S 
REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 



ACADEMIC AND MILITARY PROGRAMS 
oV THE FIVE SERVICE^ ACADEMIES 
Depar tment s of Defense , 

Transportation, and Commerce 



DIGEST* 

In general, _all five academies are producing 
.qya'lified^ officers\ However, sej^eral aspects 
of the academies' programs coy^" be improved.' 

For instance, only the Naval and ''H^^rchan t 
Mar ine Academies require a compr ehe>K§ive , 
examination to evaluate students * "ppPtes- 
^lonal competence before graduation "and com- 
missioning . The se examinat ions should not 
ser ve as r i.g id formats , p.wt as guides in 
oeye loping systems to^.Veet the par t ic.ul al: 
needs of the other.-'academies; These .exami- 
nations could ,,3i"so identify military train- 
ing shor t Qj&fTfinq s . (See p. 3.) 

The Air .Force and Mi^Zt^Ty'^A^ademies lack a 
systematic method to assess individual per- 
formance after graduation, relying princi- 
pally on informal; fragijientary feedback. The 
Naval and Coast- Guard Academies have recently 
est.^blished formal programs to assess gradu- 
ates. A formal program gives the academies 
better information on the- performance of the 
graduates ^they are producing. (See p. 4.) 

, The Air Force should provi(3e its Academy wj 
'information on its specific needs and or 
shortages of of ficers 'with technical back- 
grounds for- the Academy to use in j^i^Velopipg 
and administering the Majors prp^am 'and "the' 
cadets to use in selecting §p^eniic majors.' 
(See p. 5 . ) • 

The Coast Guard Ac^^ray needs to increase the 
number of gradd^^tes with technical back^grounds 
to meet the^j2t5a§t Guard's needs, (See p. ^;*) 

Aboutx^ percent of t1te. Naval Academy's aca- 
dejirfc faculty do not have 'advanced academic 
legrees. The Navy could expect its Academy 
graduates to be more qualified if the faculty 
were more academically qualified. (See 
p. 6 . ) ' 
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The Merchant Marine Academy should give more 
attention to formulating and evaluating sea 
year projects — a valuable adjunct .to cl'ass- 
room linstruction. (See p. 6.) 



A summar-y of GAO ' s * observations , conclusions, 
and .recommendations along with the agencies* 
comments are contained in chapter 2. - 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



.-^ Our broad study '-^if th's service academics was cfonducted 
in ^chree phases: financial matters, attrition, and the aca-^ 
deinic and military pr:>grams. Our report entitled "Financial 
Operations of the Five Service Academies" (FPCD^7 5-1 17 ) was 
issued in February 1975. . That report included information 



on the total cost of operating the academies and identified 
opportunities for savings. The attrition study investigates 
why students leave the acadeniies before graduation and the 
alternatives available to reduce such attrition. In this 
study o» we wanted to determine whether the academies' programs 
were designed to produce the types of graduates needed. We 
acaepted the services' statements of what types of graduates 
they, wanted rather than making this determination indepen- 
dently* ^ ♦ ' . 

We did not attempt to determine whether the mix of aca- 
demic curriculum, tHe type of majors or areas of concentra^ 

' tion offered,, or the relative emphasis placed on the three 
major programs — academic, military., athletics--are at an op- 
timuin.to produce the desired kinds of graduates. These are 
matters of continuing concern, study, and change at each 
academy. Nor did we attempt to assess the quality of the 
'.instruction. Since a large percentage of the f acuity , . par- 

, ticularly at the Air' Force „ and Military Academies, rotates 
each year, the quality of instruction is a varying condition. 
Our report on attrition will discuss students perceptions , 
of the quality of instruction. 

We have categorized all of the ac^'emies' programs as 
either academic, military trailing, or'"^ physical development 
although some do overlap. Each aca^J'emy has ^ 4-year academic 
program leading to a bachelor of adience degree. Regional 
. associations, such as the North Central "-^^ssociation of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, have accredi^^^d the programs. ^ 
In addition, the Engineers' Council for Professional Oev^op- 
ment, composed^f representatives of the ma jo;r *pp3-f^sional 
engineering societies^, ^ has granted accredi tapi^dn to^ certain 
engineering majors at some academies. ^ 

The military training program^ are designed to impart 
the knowledge, skills, and motivation required 9f an officer. 
They include classroom instruction and practical training . 
during the academic year . Except in the Merchant Marine ' ^ 
Academy, which has an 11-month academic program, summers' at ^ 
the academies are devote^J to a variety of military training / 



to broaden the studen^ts* experience and knowledge. 
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Tae physical development', prcqraras include physical Jiur 
cation^ courses, mrramural sports, -and intercollegiate at'bSle- 
tics. * They are designed to develop the students' physicaa-^ 
attributes, instill physical-fitness habits, and prepare^^them 
to tram others. ^ 

ThrouvjhQAjt this report, we will \ise academy termri/ology 
and refer ^ to freshmen as fourth-classmen, sophomores as third- 
classmen, 7uniors as secondrclassnen , and seniors as first- 
classmen. * , ^ / 

SCOPE OF r£ vi:ew . / 

Our field work , completed in Jun^ 1975,- was performed at 
the five service academies operated ""by the Government: 

— Air Fprce Academy, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

— Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 



■-Militiv^'ry Academy, West Point, New York. 

--Coast ^uard Aca^^emy, New London, Connecticut. 

^ "--Mt^rchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, New York. 

Vve examined the policies, practices, and procedures 
governing the various , academy programs. Also, we reviewed 

^riuiTierous reports evaluating prograpi operations. We discussed 
jour work with officials at both the academies* and department 

^'t^l headquarters and incorporated ^their comments in our .report^, 





CHAP TER 2 

ISSRVAT IONS_^ 
CONCLUSIONS, AND Rfi COMM^KBATIONS 



In general all five academies are producing officers 
qualified to serve in their respective services and, in the 
case of the Merchant Marine Academy, in the maritime indus 
tty We. believe, however, that several aspects of -the aca- 
demies-'^programs could i^e i>nproved, as- noted in the following 
conclusions and recommendations. We also observed several 
areas" of interest at the academies which we believe warrant 
special consideration although we have not recommended any 
specific action. We have also commented on several initia- 
tives recommended by the Department of Defense Committee on 
Excellence in Education, which concurrently reviewed the ^ 
three Defense academies. 

•» 

CONCb^SIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Evaluating professional competence • . 

(Military, Air Force, and 
Coast Guard Academies) 

The MiTitary, Air Force, and Coast Guard Academies have 
no systematic programs to evaluate the professional compe- 
tence of their cadets before graduation and commissioning. . 
They rely primarily on the grades received in individual , 
courses over a 4-year program to insure that each cadet pos- 
'sesses the requisite professional skills and knowledge that 
the p'rograms are to impart. We noted that many aspects of 
the professional training programs are not graded and that 
attendance and^ participation is below that of many purely 
academic programs. At the Air Force Academy, m particular, 
cadets are exposed to widely varying summer programs. 

Both the Naval and Merchant Marine Academies require 
their midshipmen to complete a comprehensive professional 
examination. The Naval Academy's review is self-generated, 
while the Merchant Marine Acad'emy uses, the Coast Guard li- 
censing examination for Merchant Marine officers. These two 
evaluations should not serve as rigid formats for the other 
academies, but as guides .they may wish to consider in 
developing a system to meet their particular needs. 

We view these examinations afi bej.ng similar to other 
professions' tests of professional ciWipetence, such as the 
b^r .and certified public accountant examinations. An equally 
important function of these" examinations wouM be to identify 
deficiencies within the military trainip^'itself . The aca- 
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demies could tnen fortify. the training and' increase student 
cominitment in these areas without unduly .expanding these 
pro'grams. 

Reconimendation s 

We recorrtmend that the Secretary of Defense direct the 
Army and Air Force and t^iat ttie Secretary of Transportation 
direct the Coast Guard to establish comprehensive examina- 
tions for f irst-classmen to verify their level of prof essioTial 
competence bt^f ore^jronm^ ' 

Air-Eoirce, Army^ and Coast Guard officials said that they 
w6u4d .sttody the recommendation to determine whether to take 
action to implement it. 
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Assessing graduate performance 
(Military and Air Force .Academies ) 

Until recently, all the academies relied on informal and 
somewhat sporadic feedback on graduate performance. The 
Nayal Academy has developed a formal program to solicit the 
impressions of^ graduates and their commanders on the prepara- 
.ticn their programs provide. This information 'is obtained 
after the graduates have been on active duty for a year. The 
Coast Guard h^s ^established , a committee of ^senior officers to 
periodically ajssess and report on graduate performance defi- 
ciencies. , ' 

To further help develop and refine their programs, the Air 
FtT^4:^ and Military Academies should establish a systema\tic metho 
to as^^e^s^araduate performance. We believe the monitx^ring 
of gradua^^^^^lge^ormance, from both the graduates' and their 
immediate supervisors' viewpoirvts , "^ould e^phance the existing 
informal and formal feedback ^yg'T^^^rr^ct^-^j^f^ v/Qijj_H^jjvvo^fh^ aca- 
demies, better information on whether or not their f)rograms " 
are producing the types of graduates their services^ need . 
All the services may wisii t:o consider implementing longitudi- 
nal studies to assess graduate preparation and performance on 
a long-term basis. 

Recommendation 

We recommend that the Secretary of Defense direct ^Jthe 
Army and the Air Force to establish systematic prograifis to 
assess graduate performance. 

Army and Air Force officials agreed with oox^^recommenda- 
tion arid were studying the design of graduate pe?for;mance 
assessment programs. Army officials sadcl that they w&^g^j;<r5n- 
fSidering a pioqram that would be applicable to gradu^ 
all commissioning sources. 

1 1 





Meeting technical needs 
^ (Air Force and Coast Guard Academies) 



All the service? need officers with technical academic 
backgrounds. To satisfy this need, the Military Acaden»y re- 
quires all graduates te complete over 120 semester hours of 
COT^e cQursesT 65 of which are ^in technical subjects. The , 
NavaJr- Academy requires 80 percent of its graduates to have 
academic" majors in technical areas* All Mer.chant Marine Aca- , 
d^emy midshipmen pursue a technical academic curriculum. 
/' 

The Air Force Academy acad^mici core curriculum is ^de-^i - 
quate preparation for most Air Force specialists,^ and the 
majors program allows some cadets tp specialize ^ meet the^ 
academic prerequisites in the remaiiiing technical ^reas. 
However, for more than 10 years, the) Mr Force has experi- 
enced^^^-ghortaqe of officers with cejrtain technical back-' 
grounds, bot^before 1973 this shortage was .^ot fepo^rted to - 
the Academy, The^Air Force should ^)roaden its. efforts to 
regularly communicate these specific needs to the Academy for 
use in continuing to develop and administer its majors pro- 
gram. Further^- we believe additional efforts should be made 
to communicate the Air Force's Specif ic ^needs and shortages 
to the cadets for their use in^ choosing their academic major. 
This Will permit the cadets/to better judge the career poten- 
tial in the area in whichy£hey choose- to specialize. 

The Coast Guard jpfeeds most of its Academy graduates to 
have technical bacte^ounds because it has not obtained enough 
technically orie;;r6ed officers from its officer candidate^ 
school. The C<5ast Guard needs officers with technical back- 
grounds bepeTuse (1) most of its postgraduate education pro- 
grams apsr in technical areas and (2) of f icers with technical 
'backgrounds have greater ' assignment rlexibility and more 
ca^^teer options. ' ' ^ ' ' 

The^ Coast Guard Academy, however, has reduced its out- - 
put of graduates with technical backgrounds from 100 percent 
in 1964 ^to slightly less than 70 percent in recent classes. 
These changes have generally been based on reasons other than 
changing Coast Guard needs; The Academy's current goal to 
graduate 80 percent of each class with technical majors has 
hot been met. 

Recommendations 

" ' - - ■■ — - — ■ — ■ > 

We recommend that the Secretary of Defense direct the 
Air Force to provide the Academy wi±h an annual statement of 
requirements for officers possessing^specialized backgrounds, 
for; use in the continued development and administratiorf of ^ 
its major? program and for communication to cadets to cibnside 
when choosing their majors. 



We recommend that the Secretary of Transportation direct^^ 
the Coast Guard to either z 

— take additional actions so that at least SO percent of 
each class voluntarily selects technical* majors to meet 
projected service needs; - ' , 

—require at least ^80 percent of each class -to ' select . ^ 
technical majors; or ...^ 

"^-expand the core curriculum to provide sufficient te^- 
nical backgrounds. for all cadets. 

Air Fo^ce and Coast Guard officials agreed with; our con- 
clusiqns and recommencJations . Air Force officials said that! 
actions had been taken to periodically provide its Academy 
with information on the requiitements for officers with spe-^* 
odalized backgrounds., 

Upgrading academic faculty * 
(Naval Academy) 

About 25 per^nt of the Naval Academy's academic faculty 
do not have advanced academic degrees. Mos^t of th^e are 
^otti^^s teaching professionally^ oriented courses in^which, 
o^raf^Ional experience may'be a viable substitute for advanced 
a^demic study., Others, ^however, are teaching English, h^sir 
tory, mathematics, , and science. Jhree '(Civilian faculty rftembers 
also do not have advanced degrees. The lack of academic ere- 
derftials among the faculty was criticized irf a 1966 accffedi-" ? 
tatidh r^ort. Since that time the situation has .become inor^- 
prcfnounced aa the percentage of faculty witnout^dvanceql de- 
grees has increased. In our opinion, the Navy could expect 
its Academy graduates to be better qualified if t:he faculty ^ 
was more academically qualified. ' ^ 

RecQflunendatioh 
\ . • 

We, recommend that the Secretary of Defense direct the 
-N^y "to Establish a program to insure that all members of the 
academic faculty possess advanced degrees. , 



^ Narvy o^iclals agreed-^v^^ith our conclusions and said that 
actions would be takten to upgra^^ the academic credentials of 
military faculty members. The^^^^^di^not plan. to require the 
civilian faiculty members to obtain ^^yanced degrees. 

Improving sea year program 
(Merchant Marine Academy) 



An integral .part o£ the ^Merchant Marine Academy ' s ^pro- 
fessional training is the sea* year program. Midshipmen spend 




approximately^ 10 months at sea aboard merchant 'vessels ob- 
serving and participa^ng in many of the activities for which 
they are being trained. Th^ midshipmen receive 15 quarter 
credit hours toward t!^e academic requirements for graduation 
based primarily on a v^a ye^r project completed aboard shio. 
During their traininy at sea, midshipmen have little contact 
with the academic faci Ity. Developing and evaluating the sea 
year projects is an . additional duty of faculty members.' This 
situation has resulted in projects sometimes not reflecting 
current technology an^\ in dilatory and erratic grading. We 
believe that this proqram is a valuable adjunct to classroom 
instruction and should receive more faculty attention. 

Recommendation 

We recommend that the Secretary Commerce direct the 
Merchant Marine Academy to give grea/ter attention' to the for- 
mulation and evaluation of sea year (pro jects. ^ 

Commerce officials agreed with our recommendation and 
said that the Academy had taken actions to revise and update 
sea year' projects and to grade them on a timely basis. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACADEMIES 

Assignment of gra duates ^ 

^r-^, ' 

' -The Defense academies have perceived their role as, pro- 

ducing combat officers motivated toward a career in the ser- 
vice, and their training programs have been d.esigned with 
.this role in min^. Ttiis perception had been r^eflected- in the 
initial assignments of Military .and Naval Academy^ graduates 
and", to a lesser extent, of Air Force Academy gr^<3uates. 
During the past 2 years, the services havfe further restricted 
the initial assignments, directing more of the graduates into 
combat assignments, This role of^. producing combat officers is^ 
much narrower than the role defined for the academies by law 
or in their mission statements — to produce career officers 
for the .services. The difference in role interpretation^ is 
significant because, tinder current practices, graduates are 
automatically precluded from initial assignment to major com- 

" ponents or branches of the service. The difference takes on 
. added ^^nrficance in light of*$:hp impending admissi^ori of 
womej/ro the academies. 

At 'the Military Abademy, all medically qualified ' 197 4 
graduates chose from fibur combat\arms and four combat support 
arms of. the Army. Two of the con^at support arms. Military 
Intelligence and Military Police, were then excluded from the 
branches available to r^edically qt^alified 1975 graduates 
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Also, beginning with the class of, 1978, only Rhodes Scholars 
wiLl be permit:r,od to immediately enter graduate sci^ool. 

i 

> 

Medically qualj^fied Naval Academy graduates are appointed ^ 
to unrestricted 1 ine; (combat ) assignments. The only excep- ' 
tions are those distinguished graduates participating in the ' 
^jjnjliedia te graduate education program. However, beginning with 
the class of 1976, this program has been eliminated. 

At the Air Force Academy, 1972 'graduates who dyj/ngj 
choose flight training were able to select from alT\J^^ two 
career fields. Beginning, with the class of 1915f.^^^e Air 
Force increased the number of restricted fiel^.^M:o 16. Also, 
except for certain distinguished scholarshi^^ecipients Air 
Force programs have been or will be terminated for immediate 
law -or graduate schooling. X ^ 

During its review of academy operations (discussed later 
in 'this chapter), the Committee on Excellence in' Education 
reviewed and approved the initial assignments for 1975 gradu- 
ates. The Committee directed the academies to subnn.<t the . ' 
projected assignments for 1976 graduates for review by the • \ 
end of ^February 1976, to insure consistency in assignment ' 
practices. , - . 

With the admission of women to the academies, the services, 
will need to reexamine the more"" limited ^ole of producing com- 
bat officers, since Defense Departnient policy restricts women 
frorrt combat assignments. In this connection, the services 
may wish to seek guidance from the congressional oversight 
conunittees on the intended role of their academy and whether 
there should be any restrictions on initial assignments of 
academy graduates. . ^ 

Faculty teaching experience a - 

Over 90 perceht of -the military faculties of the Defense 
academies- are not tenured and rotate every 3 to 4 yeafs. 
Prior teaching experience is not required; consequently, the 
faculties of the Military and Air Force Academies are composed 
largely of inexperienced teachers. At the beginning of each 
academic year, the Military Academy *s nontenured faculty 
have an average of only 1 year teaching experience, and the 
Air Force Academy's average is 1-1/2 years experience. The 
Naval Academy faculty is more experienced because half its 
members are civilians with an average of 20 years experience, 



We expect the faculties of the Military and the Air Force/ 
Academies will have mdi^ experience as a result of Committee / 
on Excellence in Education ^^nit iatives to increase the per-/ 
centage of civiiia^i faculty members. Presently, only aboui 
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1 percent 'of the ^'^culties at those academies are civiHian, 
but the 'Committee, recommended a study to determine the feasi-- 
bilityi of a prospective civilian faculty level of between 5 
• and id percent ,6y/1980. 

• . * An app'aWht anomaly exists in the faculty selection pro- 

cess. Civilian faculty are. selected \n the basis of demon- 
strated teaching ability, whereas military faculty members, 
at the time of selection, -are riot requiVed to have either - ' 
teaching experience or formal teacher training. The Military 
and Air Force Acade^mies conduct short ' ted^her training pro- 
grams fqr, incorairug military, faculty. The\Naval Academy gives 
only orientation to new' faculty jnaembers. 

. . Academy officials s^y that junior officers are exposed 
to m^ny situations iYi which they have instructed other s in 
various military matters. They feel that th^e experiences, 
as wQll as the instructor training programs, Adequately pre- 
I- ' pare new military faculty members. We are not convinced of ' 
this.. Basic distinctions exist between Instruct ing for mili- 
/ " tary skill or field training in the traditional military ^ 
A ^ environment and^f ostering intellectual stimulation among-^col- 
lege student^X^ Tbis may render the former a lefes thar> viable 
' ' substituTe<?or classroom experience. ' , 

Thjp Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Sphaols ac^credits both the Military and Naval Academies. In 
its^latest report on the Military Academy,^ the association 
evaluation team said that the practice of 'assigning new,, 
^ young officers to the faculty for a 3-year tour, of duty fol- 
lowing graduate schooling was commendable and that the class- 
room instruction at the Academy reaches an exceedingly hi.gh 
level of performancS^e. However, in its comments on the Naval 
% Academy, the evalu^ion team said that the military faculty 
tours of duty (2 years at that time) were far too short to b( 
really effective. ^ 

We raise the sev points primarily to emphasize that the/ 
^ military academies are unique and that detailed compariscms 
* with Other institutions are difficult, if not inappropriate, 
the preponderance of military training and the military at- 
mosphere and attitudes which prevail at the academies/ extend 
ing'even into the classroom, make th(i academies unli4;e any c 
ilian *insti tutions of higher learnirig. Under thes^ circum- 
stances, extensive rotation of much of the facul^^ and a lim 
teaching experience level may be .ej^ltirely satisfactory and 
productive. We believe, hpwever , /that these ar?^ areas which 
need continuous scrutiny by the academies, the^^ervices , and 
the accreditation bodies. We also suggest thje services and 
the academies consider lengthening the tour§^ of duty for non 
tenurfed uniformed faculty. Because of the ;6xtremely high- 
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ftudento *taey are' attracting, the^ academies shatTld 



ura 



y ask the.nselves "Is the quality Cf our facujtty 
te with the quality of the ent'ering stude;Txs?" 



Cont/naing need to 



■ee^amine curriculum 



There is a cc3nt iDfding need t6 study, ar^d^ update theacar_ 
demies* carriculams keep them f orward^^okir^^ 
fith technological y^dvancemen.ts* and cha^g.es''''iHstrat 
important areas iri the world^^ Th.e academies, usj.ng internal^^ 
and external stilay groups, have/attempted to meet t'his need 
through periodic reviewsof tH§ir programs ^aad^ shduld be 
commended, 'for these efforts.. We suggest that,_^du^ing future 
reviews, the study, groups consider introducing^ cTr expanding; 
such courses as those dealing with the application of laser 
"tetJlTPWiU^y and with such foreign 'languages as Arabic, and 
JapaneseT''*wiU,C>^--^^e gaining international prominence. 

i^'^' "----^.^ 

The a-cademies rrtljst also guar<^ against the introduction 
of /technical , service-related training into the academic 
curriculum. They should resist any efforts to teach the fi^eld 
manuals- as acaJemic subjectjaatt^; such topics should be 
relegated to the nujjtt^ty'^aining area if th^y^'must be taught 
at the Ac a demy^-^^'Any * changes toward makino. tHe Defense aca- 
demies irvfe<r"^rade scho^^ls" should be 3v6ided, 



IITTEE ON EXCL^LLENCE IN 




^TION 



In 1973, shortly after we began our'Stu^'^ of the ' 
agademiosr the Department of Defense established a Committee 
.on Excellence in JCducation to review and ^evaluate ^11 
educational programs in the Department. The Combittee is 
composed of the Deput]^ Secretary of Defense, who is the 
chairman; the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force; 
and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs). The Committee has visited each of the Department's 
ai::ademies and expressed many of its conclusions to these, 
institutions. The Committ,ee does not plan to issue a compre- 
hensive final report, but in April 1975 a summary of its 
conclusions and academy initiatives was prepared. 



The Committee believed that the academic foundations 
provided to future office's ought to contain an appropriate 
number of shared element^. These shared. cpurses would be- 
come the common core y^^^^jjlme Committee n:bted that^ excellence 
s}>fi>al'd not be sacrlj5^?6ed fo^^ofiimonality's sake aj^one. We ' 
aTlso caution ag^^^ffist any steps toward commoriality that Ao 
'not recogniz^/^he unique Remands of each service. . 



The Committee concluded that i^e Military and Air Fo'rce 
Academics should increase the number of civilian faculty ana 
that the N^val Academy should increase the number of military 
faculty. Thfey concluded; as have we, that all. academic 
faculty members -should ;)OSsess at least a master's degree m 
a discipline relevant t'^ the subject they teach. The Com- 
mittee ' s {recommendation that .the Naval Academy increase the . 
.faculty's military repr»asentation> was grounded partially on 
the belief that juaior officers bring their recent opera- • 
tional experience into the classroom.. As noted previously 
in this chapter, restructuring the military and civilian 
composition of the Naval .Academy faculty wilL affect faculty 
teaching, experience. ' Since most mi litary ..faculty do not 
possess 'doctorate degrees, increasing that portion Ot tne . 
faculty will either result in lower overall academic cre- 
dentials or require further educational expenses for m^-litary 
-officers. 'The Committee- should not overlook this effect. 

The' Committee "directed that manpower and costs be re- 
ported using- a uniform methodology and: that a detailed 
analysis be provided .to the service secretaries annually.. 
Our report entitled "Financial Operations of the Five 
Service Academies" (FPCD-75-117 , Fetf. 6, 1975) provided a. 
comprehensive comparison of academy operating costs and 
Soted variances in staffing and costs ' for war lOus functional 
areas. The academies have progressed considerably in 
developing uniformity in cost reporting . 

The Committee noted the paramount importance 9£_the • . 
honor codes to the continued strength of , the. academies.- 
It recommended a minimum of two annual combined meetings . 
of the hono?: committees to insure that each.a(2ademy is alert 
to developments- at the others. In earlier visits to the 
academies, the Committee had noted' the variances a pong the 
academies, particularly the absence of a clause P^o'^^^^^J"?, , 
"toleration" at the Naval Academy and the absence of a formal 
"second chance rule" for violators at the Military AGadeniy. 

The Committee directed the services to provide lists of 
. projected assignments for the class of 197 6 so that/con- 
sistency among the academies is maintained. The uiiderlying 
thrust of this consistency requirement is that mdst graduates 
will be directed into combat-oriented assignment^. We have 
noted the impact of this policy earlier<in^l>is chapter. 

BOARDS OF VISITORS /. ■ ' 

There is a Board of Visitors for e,ach academy which 
. provides a limited external review and evaluation of academy' 
programs.- The Boards of Visitors fojr th^_Mi litary, Naypl, 
and Air Force Academies are comp6se/ of Members of Conij^ess__^ 





pzens appointed by the President. bjUy Mem-^ 
s are on the Boards of Visitors for tn^. Coast 
hant Marine Academies. 



'at' the academy, 



Visitors meet once or twice a year, usually 
r for a. tew days. Board members are promiilfent 
, individuals active in ^their own^pursuits. The Boardsxliave 
no ^taff and rely mainly on academy presentations f<Jr pro-^ 
gram information. By law the Boards are charge^kwith 
inquiring into the morale and discipline, cur^dTculum, 
instruction, physical equipment, fiscal! affairs, academic 
methods, and other* academy matters whicnx^e Boards decide 
to consider. ^ Given^ the limited expos.u-ife to the academies 
and the complex character of these institutions, it ^is 
unrealistic to expect the ^Jgpards to proyide penetrating 
evaluations o'f academy programs. ! 




'*> \ . Chapter 3 



AIR FORCE ACADEMY 



TYPE OF GRADUATE 

The Air Forge .^cadem^, within the broad framework of 
Federal statutes and Air Force regulations, has developed its 
own programs with limit od formal guidance* These programs 
are incorporated into tie Academy's "15 Year Objective Plan," 
which is updated and submitted to Air Force Headquarters yearly 
for approval. The Academy identified only two other headquar- 
ters directives conce;rning what types of graduates it should 
produce: (1) sufficient pilot-qualified cadets should be ad- 
mitted so at least 65 percent of each graduating class is 
medically qualified for flight training and (^) at least 50 
percent of each class should be graduated with majors in the 
basic and applied sciences. 

The Air Force also requires that the Academy, provide and 
develop in each cadet: 

— A broad military eduction .to serve as a foundation for 
his progressive development as a professional officer. 

--Leadership training and skills.'. 

--The physical attributes and skills necessary to meet 
the requirements of cadet ^nd commissioned life. 

The Academy *s core curriculum is ^ such that all graduates 
are prepared academically *to serve in almost any "Air Force 
caree^ area and" to enroll in most Air Force training schools. 
However, the core curriculum does not prepare graduates for 
five engineering specialties, whiph require specific bacca- 
laureate degrees offered ^ by the /Academy: scientific, develop- 
^njpent/ commun4.<:at ions-electronics , computer system design, and 
••'civil. * • 

In congressional budget hearings for fiscal year 1976, Air 
Force officials cited shortages since -1962 of new officers with 
•certain technical degrees. Before 1973, when our study of the 
academies began, nei'ther headquarters nor Air Force Military 
Personnel^ Center officials had informed the Air Force Academy 
o% these shortages. The shortages, expected to continue at i 
least through ' fiscal year 1979 , do. not, seem to have influenced 
the numbers of cadets enrolled in the various technical majors. 
While we are not necessarily suggesting that numbers of cadets 
in the various majors be controlled by regulation or other 
means, Aif Force requirements for officers with specialized 
backgrounds should routinely be made available to Academy 
officials ancK cadets. In this way, both academic advisors and 
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cadets will be aware. of the current career potiential of the 
various specialized fields. . \ 

r 

Admission requirements. 

f 4 

One of the most important influences on thfe ty^pe of 
graduate produced is the type of cadet admitted 1 The opera- 
tion of the Academy training prdgrams begins^with the screening 
of cadets. Academy officials stated *that, by its admission 
procedures, the Academy seeks' to admit applicants with a high^ 
probability of success at vthe Academy and as Air Force officers. 
Qualifying levels have been established, and candidates compete 
for appointments, on th^ basis of a composite score that in- 
cludes such variables as prior academic record, physical fit- 
ness, extracurricular activities, leadership potjential, , 
academic test scores, and selection panel ratings. Formulas 
weight each variable, with the academic measuices receiving 
the greatest "emphasis * - ^ 

Competition for appointment is not based entirely on the 
composite score, because of the congressional appointment sys- 
tem. Also, qualifying levels are waived for many applicants. 

According to. Academy officials,, waivers are granted by the 

Academy to nteet^i'4:ne needs of the Air Force, to interject a 
degree of f lexvSility in selection, and to recognize that 
quantitative nte^sures 'are in. imperfect success predictors. 
Further, acaofcmic and leadership- qjuaLifying levels have been 
set lower fon: applicants who are medically qualified for flight 
training tb<an for other candidates. We noted that^about 9 * 
percent oz the cla'ss of^ 1978 was admitted, on waivers. The, 
most coirmffonly waived 'items were the academic composite index; 
the leadership composite index, gauge of leadership potential; 
and aiy index used to measure nonscience aptitude* 

ACAP^MIC PROGRAM . ^^^^^--^ ""^"^-i 

/ - — / 

/ When the Air Force Academy was elstablished/m 1954, it 
patterr^ed many of its programs after the Miliary Academy. 
A "Targe number of its key officials and faculty had previously 
tafught ther^p. This strongly influenc ed fe}^^ curriculum and 
instructional metho'([3s initially employed by the Academy. Some 
borrpwed practices were small classes, ability-grouping, and 
'an emphasis on science and engineering without academic majors. 
While most of these practices remain in effect/ the Academy 
subsequently established a majors program as explained on 
the following page. 

The academic ji^rogram is designed'' to provide a broad 
general education for all cadets wlyfle permitting them to 
.major in their area .of interest. l(resently, cadets' are 

■ . . 21 . ' 
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required to have a minimum of 145-1/2 academic credit hours 
to graduate. Cadets choose -from over. 425 available courses' 
and spend about 2 , 370 hours in academic claisses during their 
4 years at the Academ/.^ 

Core curriculum 

The core curriculum at the Air Force Academy, co^^isting 
of 99 semester"^ hours, is the smallest of the three Defense 
Depa'rtment academies. (See app. I.) . ^ 

The basic, or core, courses have two objectify^s: (1) -to 
provide a broad general education in the basic yscienfces , eh- 
gineering and the applied sciences, and the hmanities and the 
social sciences and (2) to impart the educald.^ recjuired of a 
professional officer, such as military his^torV, astronautics , 
computer science, economics, military la)/, and international 
affairs. The 99 semester hours are ev^ly divided between the 
basic and* applied sciences and the so^al sciences and humani- 
ties, reflecting the philosophy that/ cadets should receive a 
broad general education. These co^irses are desivgned to pre- 
pare a cadet for a broad scope of/ activities as an Air Force 
officer and provide a foundatio/ for adv'^anced study later in 
his career. / " , 

; The overall compos iti^ail of the core curriculum has not 

changed materially in the/past 10 years. Chaji^es ihat have 
occurred involved such things as the sequeiK^e of courses, 
granting of credit ho\x/s , and revision oz course content. 
The curriculum consi&ted of 103 semes;^er hours in 1965-66 and 
was expanded to 105/in 1968. In its^ 1969 reaccreditation re- 
view, the North Cefitral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools commented that the introduction of flight training 
diminished opportunity for some padets to take eiectives. 
It noted that the. proportion of time spent in the academic 
majors was/less than in strOng civilian schools and should be 
increa^eiT it if would hot detract from the core program. 

vfhe Board'of Visitors also recommended reducing th^ number 
of^^re courses. fwo core courses were 'subsequently eliminated 
t6 allow cadets to , take more electives in their majors, re- _ 
/ducing core rec^uirements to 99 semester hours and increasing 
e.lVctives to 45-1/2. The Board of Visitors^ recommendations . 
also resulted in reducing the total number of courses offered 
and requiring a course in American history for all cadets 
..identified as deficient in that subject. 

■ Majors 

Beginning with the class of 1966, all cadets graduated 
with an academic major. During the 1974-75 academic -year , 
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the Academy offered 21 majors^Xincluding 13 in science and 
engineering, 7 in social sc^^nces and humanitiexf and 1 in 
general studies. 

Cadets select and/may change ^heir ma^jors. This free- 
choice, system has recited in a distribujlrion between the basic 
and applied scienc^sTs and the humanities/and social sciences 
close to the 50--M) proportion require^ by the Air Force. As 
of July :j.974 , t^e projected majprs fibr the classes* of 1975-77 
averaged 51 percent in sciences an^ engineering and 49 perfcent 
in humaniti^e's and social sciences: As mentioned earlier, one 
factor in ^ cadet's selection of an academic major should be 
an awareness of Air Force requirements for officers with certain 
specialized backgrounds. 

While the core curriculum concentra;tes on preparing^ 
Academy graduates for entry into almost any Air Force career - 
field; the majors program allows for specialization in one of 
the career fields requiring a specific baccalaureate degree. 



Military training witKin th^e academic area 

Although a division exists between academic pursuits and 
military training, the latter is sometimes included in the 
academic program. In .addition to instructing and grading 
^ cadets academically. ^Faculty members participate in military ' 
training in evaluajn.ng cadets* conduct, leadership, and officer 
potent:ial by preparing^ attendance rosters, offense reports, 
cadet interview-evaluations, and cadet information reports. 
These reports identify late and absent cadets; any exceptional 
incidents, good or bad,^ of an acadeitfic or military nature; 
serious or repeated offenses; and individual faculty ratings 
of each cadet in subject aptitude, attitude, application, 
military appearance, and ^f f icer and instructor potentials 

This information is used by class committees, consisting 
of faculty. Commandant, athletic, and surgeon representatives,, 
in recommending disposition of academically deficient cadets, 
with consideration , given to ra^tings^ in all areas. Thus, two 
academically deficient cadets with the same academic grade 
point average might receive different treatment based on thfeir 
military peifformance and aptitude. 



Representatives df the Cis^mmandant of- Cadets stated that 
infor^nation generated by faculty members is used' for several 
different types of cadet evaluations, including: 

— Cadet chain-of-command selection. ♦ 

— Aptitude advisory committees* recommendations for 
action such as aptitude probation. 

^ 16 ■ 
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— Commandant's Disciplinary Board disposition of cadets 
with conduct problems. 

— Commandant's bo'ards' decisions whether to retain or 
dismiss cadets c^n aptitude or conduct probatignv— , 

— Air Officer Commanding perfoj|^ance ratiligs, 

--Military Order o"f M^piTf, 

aptitude -prpii^tic 



— Evaluation of cadets on 




Aix Officers Commanding sometimes attend acadptiic classes 
to/' observe cadets assigned to ytheir squadrons. Thky observe ^ 
Such things as classroom participatiori, military Rearing, con- 
duct, - academic ability, and Jbehavior in a group. /Th^y"also 
talk to faculty members about cadets with academic^ aptXiM^t 
or conduct problems. ^* ' y / 



Cadets have complained about having/^rece^ved both^ detaeri^ts 
and a reduction in academic grade fpr a single offense committed' 
in an academic course./ Academy officials^ explained tl^t this 
occurs only when the Zffense is ^uch ^hat it degrades academic 
performance, as well ks constituting a' dereliction cf duty (s^^ 
as failing "to prepare a graded assifgnment), . Since proper 
military performanjCe is confeidfer^d a d^ty St service academies, 
Academy officials/think it p'ropeir to assess both an academic 
and a disciplina/y penalty for /such an of eense.^/ They do. ndt 
consider these ^Separate punisl/ments , b\it part o"f |.he same^ 
punishment. / / ^ ^ 

Academic fapyflty - — 

ujcox one Statel Department Foreign.^3fVice officer, 
the acadeijSic faculty is made up .of militar^ o'fficeis/ but 
there a^e plans to ^ add three .civilians the^a 11 of 19J5; 
The Ao&demy considers >^th academic ox^d^x^x^^s and m:ily;ary 
performance when selecting new f acul^^^m^mbers. Manda^ry ^ 
qualifications for selection are oi^^anding pe^p^or^yxi^, at ^ 
least .a master's degree in an ap^3c^priate discip^in^, and 
voluntary acceptance of selepti^. .Performan^is^ defined by 
officer eff eqtiveness - raU^s, /comments accpnfpan/ing the rating 
int;erviews/ and letters^f reCommendatioiK^ We^Were informed 
that exceptions can b^grantfed. For ex^ple,/an applican; 
With an exceptional/academife backqpalfnd in a/'high-need^ea 
might be of fered^^ appoi/tmen^.-despite a L^ss than^tstand- 
iiig ef fectivene^ rating ."jVi^, Air Force//regu3^ons specify 
that of f icera/who do not^nten^' to oursu^/^a ^^vice ca/eer are 
unacceptable for faculty as^ignmen^.V- 
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^ The education level of the faculty as of October -1974 
SaroL^^'^ATv (158) doctorates and 71 percent (400) masters 
aoqroes Allied officers with bachelor's degree^ teaching 
toreign languages composed the remaining 1 percenL , ' • 

1 ' ' 

ao.H ^<^^ition to the qualifications already discussed, the 
Academy desires new faculty members to- 



Have the ranklof major or below.' 



—Possess outstanding academic credentia],s , preViov^^ 
college-level teaching experience, or professional 
experience directly related to their discipliS 



Have completed an -overseas tour. 
--Have more than 



more than 3 years but less than 10 yeats or a 
commiss.ioned service exclusive ^of time spent^a/a 




New/-facuJLt'y members ai 




^ ^® normally given the acadeMc rank 

rif^S? ?q74 i\ ^"^^^"^tors at the AcademyVrf^^^.a-.. 

-comoa^Kfn ^ ""-""^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^""^^^ ^^5^^^ than, major. X 

comparison o^- academic^ma^ors , Air Force career specialties 

3trated that th&iCr background and experience correspond to 
^hear subje^. Approximately 98 percent of the faculty 
✓fea^h in ^reas directly related to their academic' specialty 
Z TJ'"''' experience. Oyer 70- percent of the faculty hadiomr 
plct^oa an overseas tour before being assigned to the Academy. 



Jhe-A^ad-emy-^so desires -50 percent of the faculty to be 
flight-rated^ffip^rs in order to Support cadet flying programs* 
gnd to mota-^p^alified cadets to pursud flying carL^s by 
bringing operational flying experience into the, classroom. " 
^rresentJ^Y, 34 ' - - • 



percent of the faculty is flight rated 



.^l^l^Academy does not require formal teacher traini-g ^cr 
instrucT^r^^efOre Academy assignment. Academy officials *" 
a35..me that faculty members can become eompeteiit instructors 
because they possess the required academic credentials and 
outstanding, performance records in the Air Force. Newlv as- 
signed instructors are briefed on Academy procedures and 
Lf.f It^ ^""^ r^q^ired to complete departmental training - 

before they begin teaching. In addition to studying appropriate 
lT,tTl^l """^^^ '^^^ practice teaching techniques ^n'^SimS- 
lated. classes -made up of experienced faculty membelfs. During - 

?f mon??n'^«H r^^' -^^""^ instructor's classroom Wformance 

IS moni-tored by his supervisors, who offer constrictive criti- 

^' ' 25 ' ' ■ ' 
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^ Th^re are no required update or continuing education re- 
iuiremehts for the faculty. The Academy holds department ^ . 
stemm^s and- meetings and provides materials and professional^ 
Jburn^ls to keep the faculty up to date. The majority of the 
%uVty rotates Aevery 4 years, and this, according to Academy'' 
offi6ia3^^intro<luces fresh ideas. Sabbaticals are offered 
e.uer-v-"ryears to permanent faculty members. 



MljpiTARY TR AINING 

/ 

r.ri\^^l^^ military instruction program under the Commandant of . 
T^fc?2?f^--*.° special summer, airmanship, 

-fnavigation^raining, plus supplementary training provided 
hrough the O^t . Wing. To graduate, a cadet must compete 
6-1/12 semester ho<Urs of military studies during the fall and 
sprihg semesters and 20-1/2 semester hours bf military trJininq" 
m a wide variety of summer programs. Fourth-claJs SLeS ^ 
must also take Airmanship 101, a noncredit introductory sail- 
Plane\ course A typical cadet spends approximately 2,400 
hours m military training programs. - / 



Precom^nissionin^core curri'culum . 



-wh^^h 11 A- o^""^^^ precommi-ssioning core curriculum, 

/ training pWams must^include-, 

were developed and approved by headquarters in 1971 • The core 
curriculum is intended to provide each cadet with ^e basic • 
knowledge, -skills, and attitudes essential to effective per- 
tormance as a newly commissioned Air Force officer, exiludinq 
training necessary for his career specialty. -The required ' 
subject areas* arfe: ^ 

) 

— Air Force heritage ^ 

-Air. Force leadership ''^^ ^ • ' • 

— Arjs^orce management ^ ' \ * 

— Communicative skills 
— Military- fundamentals 

-.-Military justice • , . . 

Orientation forj^itial commissioned service 
— Physical^ development * \ ' 

7'^i^ofessional officer concepts - . 

2C. • . . 
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— U.S. Air Force and national secUrity. 

-rThe military and society: current issues ^ 

Programs and /courses "developed by the Academy and offered 
through' the Commandant' cover each of these subject areas 
except certain subtopics covered " under the dean of Faculty 
and physical development, which is handled by the Director of 
Athletics. ^ ' 



/ Cacjets^' proficiency in these subject^^ is considered ade; 
cjfuate if they pass the courses. Instructor handbooks for 
/course define desired learning outcomes, and performance 
measured through examination or observation. If minimun 
standards are not met, either extra training or a failyfiq grade 
is given* " 

^IW^det's classroom military training consists^ of seven 
required military studies courses that cover the yorganization, 
operation, and role of the Air Force, co^^^unica^ve skills and 
techniques, and ^ir Force combat operations ap6 tactics and. 
/prepare the cadet for the transition to offi^r status. 



Summer- tjraining 




c c:adet training for newiy^rrived cadets is 
aining area* "TVccording to Academy officials, 
n from civilian to cadet life is made at this 
US symbols of prestige and individuality are 
ous discipline, instantaneous obedience,, atte 
nd punctuality. Among the subjects are milit 
lis and ceremonies, small arms, land navi^albi 
vidual combative techniques, patrolling, and 
ics . 



the 

time , I 

ntion to 
ary cus- 
on, first 
small 



v^asi 
summer tr 
transitio 
as previo 
for rigor 
detail, a 
toms, dri 
aid/ indi 
unit tact 

Another major area of summer training is the survival, 
evasion, resistance, escape program for third-classmen. This 
is a 20-day program covering survival techniques, the "American 
Fighting Mar\.*s Code of Conduct," and' escape and evasion tech- 
niqij^. Highlights of the program include a mock priaonex-of- 
war ^compound and a 4-day trek in t^e mountains with minimum 
rations to demonstrate evasion ,techniqa,es. The courkej. is in-;. , 
tended tg increase confidence dj\d build ' character and^leader- 
s,hip/unde^ Stress' sit^L^tions ;' it fulfills t;he^ Air Force r^- 
qui^fe^nt for survival graining. If (they did not tafce-^t at 
/ most cadets H\/ould have to take this straining ' 
luation. 
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addition to the- Survival training, third-class cadets 
^icipate in on€^ of the following 3-week programs: 



20 

27 



— Basic airborne 




ning — basic parachute jumping. 



"--^Operation T[orr^o6m — servi-iirg" at Air ForGe-4.4^-s4a4-l-a4:dons — 
to aain insigiit into the role of enlisted person/iel. 

— Soarings-Instruction in ground schoo(l, dual and solo 
fl4j?lt€s in sailplanes at the Acadeiny\ 

C^deJ^s must take 6 weeks of training in each .of ' their last 
two summeri^^-^-Tiiey can choose from a variety of 3- and 6-week 
training option&T^l^^iione ^choice must be a leadership position 
training fourth- 'and tfftisd^lassmen and another must be a tour 
of duty with an Air Force unirt>»^.These and the other military 
training and studies programs are"tal;ended to enhance military 
skills provide opportunities for leaa^l^s^iip and responsibility 
place cadets in new and demanding enviromneh-fe^which will 
broaden and challenge them, and make them aware^of^personal 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Listed below are the special training options and the^ 
enrollment during the summer of 1974.- 



Description 

Operation non-com 
Soaring 

Basic airborne training 
Operation third lieutenant 
Leadership positions during basic 

cadet training 
RECONDO training 
Underwater demolition/scuba 
Counselor positions at Boys Stfate 

encampments 
Instructor positions at Boy Scout 

camps ^ -\ 
Administrative jJositions 5^the 
T^Acad-emy 

CpunselorpQsitions at man-power 

-unlimited c^RP 
l^ladership positteiis during survival,. 
Ij^'eyasion, ^resistanc^ ^escape training 
Cadet navigation instructor ^ 
Cadet soaring instructor 
Basic free fall parachuting ^ . 
Cadet pa):achute instructor 
Special programs 
T-41 flyinVv training 
Summer resea*]b<^ 

Air training^^^^>i|ma leadership 
French laAgaage ts^aining 



Enrollment 

545 
150 
529 
953 

1,286 
45 

. 48 

20 
36 

61. 

* 20 - 

' . 472 

19 • 

'41 
150 
. 28 
41 
14 0 
^ 81 



We question th^ relevance of some of these training op- 
tions — such as jLHl^er^water demeli'tion/sguba, Boys State, Boy 

Sob u ts, and man-pow^r unl imited — f or p.reparing_. iiadet s_±o hp 

Air Force officers. Academy officials said these options 
provided leadership training and were considered appropriate. 
While recognizing that these options may provide such training, 
we believe that other training opjtions would be more relevant 
to the^ Air Force anG provide the same benefits. Accordingly, 
we suggest that the Academy reconsider the relevance and value 
of thsse options . ' ... 

Airmanship and navigation ^^ -.^^ 

The Academy offers airmanship courses relating to^ara- 
chuting, sailplai)es, jets, and C9nventional aircraft. Cadets- 
are awarded academic credit for most of "these courses, although 
only one/ sailplane introduction, i$ required. Some of these 
courses are offered in a series so that cadets may progress 
to the instructor level, training other cadets* All first- 
class cadets Who volunteer for piXot training following gradu^a- 
t*ion are required -to' complete a 5-^ semester-hour course in 
light-aircraft flying. Cadets taking this training during the 
.academic year substitute it for regular academic courses. 



The*Academy also offers several navigation courses in-^ 
yolving classrooni|instruction^ simulators, and flight' missions ♦ 
These courses I although, optional , may be us.ed *to meet the total 
academic requirements for graduation. ' ^ ' ^ \ 

We noted that several of the courses leading to Feder-al 
Aviation Administration pilot ratings require cadets to pay fo 
^aingjaft rental from their own funds. Al^ other airmanship 
training offered by, the Academy is free of charg'e. ' 

Cadet Wing 

An integral part of the Academy's overall training pro- 
gram is conducted through tne Cadet Wing. The Wing functions 
as a leadership laboratory, giving cadets an opportunity to 
manage a military organization through the cadet chain of 
qomm5ind,> which was established to a . 

— provide opportunities for command and staff duties; 

— operate and administer the^Wing; and , 

— administer^^a=^^=Qj^force the standards of conduct, be- 
* ' havior,^n(J per fqrnTcmge required of the Wing by the 
Commandant and his of fl^^ar chain of command. 



The Wing is organized like an operational Air Force uni^t.^ 
Cadets manage it under ^feiia^supervision and direction of the 
"Commandant, v/ho" delegates authority to the Deputy Commandant 
fpr the Cadet Wing and to group and squadron Air Officers 
Commanding. These officers supervise the routine administra- 
tion of the Wing by cadets appointed from a promotion list'' ^ . 
made by the Commandant^ . The Cadet^ing ^Commander and four 
Cadet Group Commanders are appointed for a full year, while 
other command and ^staf f positions are changed three times 
yearly to allow most cadets to fill at least one leadership 
position. Cadets manage the day-to-day operation of the Wing, 
but ultimate authority and responsibility rest with the regular- 
officer chain of command. -Air Officers Commanding provide , 
guidance to the cadet leaders and serve *as counselors and 
disciplinarians. 

Discipline \ 

The Academy has established standards, of conduct and 
aptitude, many of whidh are encompassed in the Honor Code, the 
Professional Ethics Program, and the conduct system. Cadets 
identified as not meeti'iig the prescribed standards may be 

separated. Quring the 1973-74 vaca^emic year, 32 cadets re^ . 

signed as a result of honor violations 3nd l2 were dismissed 
because of aptitude and conduct deficiencies, 

The^Honor Code proscribes, lying , stealing, cheating, 
or tolerating any^ of these acts. ^ Cadet Honor Committee 
composed of elected ^representatives from' all cadet squadrons 
is responsible foY training entering cadets, hearing re- 
ported cases, and guarding against cadet practices inconsistent 
with the Honor Code. Reports of suspected ^offenses are 
generally referred to an invest±gatiiia team of three honor 
representatives who determine whether th^re^ are sufficient 
grounds to warrant an honor hearing. Substantiated cases are 
heard j^y^ an eight-membei: honor board, to which all concerned 
parties may present evidence. Findings of guilt mus^t Jbe, l?y 
unanimous secret ballot. Cadets found guilty are- do^nsid^recf' 
for discretion, which peirmits them to remain "at the Academy. 
There are no established criteria for graating discretion, 
but a central, consideration is usually whethe?"^-the individual 
has reassessed his personal integrity. 

Cadets found guilty anci^t granted discretion are ex- 
pected to resign. They a'^e^counseled by an Air"""Torej^"-i^VQ?Qr^ 
as to their options. If they refuse to'.resign, an' officer" 
conducts a separated investigation of the dase. The case may 
then be referred either to a board' of officers for a further 
hearing or Jta a trial by court martial, or the cadet may be 
permitted to stay despite the honor -boaird's finding. .The boa^ 
of officers recommends either dismissal or retention to .the 
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Superintendeait- and eventually to the Secretary of the Air 
Force, who makes the final decision. 

The Academy also has an Ethics Comrhittee, organized .simi- 
larly to the Honor Committee. The^ purpose of this committee * 
is, to guide the Wing in improving ethical standards and prac- 
tices. ' In'additibn to providing instruction, the conimitte'fe 
a.lso ?^'views conduct deficiencies for possible ethical breaches 
Suspected ethical misconduct may be reviewed by an ethics 
committee disciplinary board. The board may recommend admini- 
strative punishment if ij:s' hearing c6nfirms that a violation 
has occurred. 

Cadet life -is governed by comprehensive regulations. 
Detected breaches of the^e regulations may result in various 
forms of disciplinary^^tion, including demerits, loss of 
privileges, and restriction to the Academy. Repetitive or 
especially gross infractions may result in conduct probation 
and eventual dismissal. * ' • - • 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Academy's physical development program includes phy- 
sical education, physical fitness monitoring, intramurals, 
and intercollegiate athletics. An average cadet spends 
approximatojLy 720 contact hours in department of athletics 
programs and receives 4-1/2 semester hours for physical 
education, 8 semester hours for intramural intercollegiate 
pai:ticlpation, and 2 semester hours for physical development 
activity during basic cadet training. 
i • 

The physical education program is scheduled over 4 years, 
with electives offered only in the last year. Fifteen courses 
are required and six electives are offered to provide curricu- 
lum flexibility. A first-class cadet may take two eleotives 
such as scuba diving, ice skating, or racquetball. The courses 
are d^ivided into three categories: combatives, such as boxing- 
andoudo, for confidence in self defense; aquatics, such as 
survival swimming and lifesaving; and carry-over skills , such 
as golf ^^nd handball, ^to provide a continuing interest in 
sports and physical fitness. 

All'^^endets except intercollegiate athletes and those with 
medical; excusets are required to pass a five-event physical 
fitness' itest each semester through' their second-class year . ^ 
The .test consists of^pullups, pushups, the standing broad f 
jump, and a 600-yard run. Requirements in each event become ^ ' 
sjightly more difficult through the first 2 years. Cadets ' 
failing to achieve a J>a[ssiTig score "are placed in a ^recondi- 
tioning, program and are subject to acac^emic probation. First- 
qlassmen are tested 6n a 1-1/2-mile run tn-* lieu' of tha physical 
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fitness test. The physical fitness test was developed by the 
Academy for its own use, while the 1-1/2-miie run is an Air^ 
Force-wide means of evaluating physical conditioning. 



Intramurals program 



The program i^s admini^stered and managed by cadets, under 
the supervision of the chief of intramurals and the officers 
in charge of the respective, sports. All cadet' officers, -coaches, 
and referees rotate each intramural season, giving many cadets 
an opportunity t"o functiqh in some of f idial 'capacity. All 
cadets, except intercollegiate athletes, those medically ex-^ 
cused, and individuals \t\ certain extracurriciol^r activities, 
are required to "participate during' all-threp Masons, and each 
squadron in the Wing is represented- by a ^eam in eac^ sport. 



Cadets compete in the following 16 sports: 



Fall 

Football 
Lacrosse 
Cross country 
Flickerball 
Tennis 



Winter 

Boxing 

Wrestling 

Handball 

Water polo 

Squash 

Volleyball 



Spring 

Basketball 
Rugby 
Swimming 
Soccer 

Team handball 



Inter^oljegiate athletics program 

This program encompasses 18 sports. During intercollegiate 
and practice seasons, intercollegiate athletes are excused 
from intramurals, plus one 4-week session of physical education. 
While participating i^i contests, athletes are also excused 
from parades, in-rank inspections, military training, and. a 
limited .number of academic class hours. Ho^wever, they are 
responsible for completing all academic qI^ss assignments, 

EVALUATIONS OF PROGRAMS AND GRADUATES 

The Academy injures that its programs are producing^, 
graduates' who meet Air Force needs by 4 v^ariety of periodic ^ 
internal and^ exteroal reviews. Howevdr, ithere is no periodic 
process for evaluating how well cadets as a grQ,up have been"^ 
prepared for their future assignments. Also, no comprehensive 
examination is given before graduation to measure the cadets* 
retention of t^fe professional knowledge needed in their new ^ 
roles as second lieutenants. 
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Academy officials stated they employ standards for, mea- 
suring* cadets' performance throughout the 4-year program, 
^hese evaluations include the total grading system — academic, 
military, and athletic — as well as the conduct and aptitude 
systems. / 

Air Force and Academy, officials cited several methods 
they use to determine that Academy graduate^ fulfill service 
needs. They are: 

— The Air Force officer evaluation system/ which includes 
officer effectiveness report , promotion boards , selec- 
tion for advanced education, assignment selection, and 
awards and decorations. This has been cited as the 
best means for evaluating officers to insure that they 
aife, meeting service needs. ^ 

— Feedback on graduate performance from faculty members 
andx^ther new Academy officials with recent Air Force 
operational experience that" included direct contac^ * , 
with - Academy gr'aduates. 

t- 

— Informal briefings t6 th^ Superintendent by senior 
" ' officers at . the'^^nnual, A^ir Force Commanders Conference, 

* ^ 

— Feedback obtained from various senior official^ by the 
Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel/ who ha4 
operational control of the Air Force Military Personnels^ 
Center/ which executes Air Force military personnel 
plans 'and programs. 

Except for the officer evaluation system, the above methods 
for evaluating graduate performance are relatively unstruc- 
tured and fragmentary in assessing each cadet's preparation. 

' Air Force officials stated that their policy on graduates' 
initial assignments is designed to insure that. the graduates 
meet Air Eorce needs. Graduates in the 'class of 1975 were 
assigned a limited number of career fields, including com--^^ 
bat (pilot, navigator, etc.), direct combat support (weapons 
controller, maintenance, etp,. ) , arid highly technical fields 
(development engineer, scientific, etc;). We noted/ however, 
that some exceptions to this- policy were granted. For ex§mple, 
as in previous years, several *1975 graduates were Assigned to 
the Academy for 1-year tours ars athletic coaches before assign- 
ment in one of the career areas mentioned above. We also noted 
that although 80 to 85 pefi?ent of recent graduates were qy^li- 
fied to enter flight training, only 65 to 75 percent actually 
did so. Ninety-four percent of the class of 1975 who were 
medically qualified chose to enter flight training either on 
their initial assignment or after completing special programs 
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such as postgraduate educaticin. This may be partly due to 
the reduction in alternative assignments available to th'is 



class. 



The Air Force noted that most of the field work to moni- 
tor graduate performance is done by Academy personnel, then 
reviewed by Air Force headquarters. Acadteijiy officials empha- 
■sized the difficulty of objectively evaluating graduate per- 
formance. They do not predetermii^ex^^raduate performance 
standards or' evaluate/%erf ormances^of the graduates as a 
whole. They have, atVtim^es, .gathered information on gradu- 
ates, some of which has been used for group comparisons with 
Air Force officers from other commissioning sources. 
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, In conjunction with its 20th anniversary, the Academy 
is conducting a comprehensive study — incpmpl^e at the time 
of our review — of its policies, programs, -and organizational 
structure. To assist in the study, the Air Force Academy 
Association of Graduates conducted a broad opinion survey of 
the Academy's first 15 graduating classes. The survey soli- 
cited comments from the graduates on many aspects of the 
Academy's programs and how well it prepared them for their 
careers. Graduates were asked for suggestions for improving 
the programs. The Academy is to be commended for its efforts 
to evaluate these programs, and the information gathered from 
the survey should be extremely helpful in assessing and im- 
proving its programs. 

Accreditation 

The Academy's bachelor of science degree was accredited 
by the North Centrai Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 19"5 9 'and reaccredited in 1969^ In 1973, the Engi- 
neers' Council for Prof essional. Development accredited the 
six engineering majors for 6 years, the maximum accreditation 
period. 

Board of Visitors 


The Academy's Board of Visitors is composed of four Sena- 
tors, fi,ve Representatives, and six Presidential designees. 
The Board generally meets twice each year and files an annual 
report on its findings. During the past several years, the 
Board has commented on such matters as attrition, curriculum,- 
harassment of fourth-classmen, and admission policies.- 

CONCLUSIONS . , 

The Academy's programs are designed to produce qualified 
officers as directed by the Department of the Air Force. Be- 
sides having a major in a specific field, the cadets have ^e- 
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ceived a broad' yeneral education. The academic program is 
adequate preparation for most Air Force specialties, and the 
majors program allows for specialization to meet the academic 
pr^'ri^uisites for the ' remaining technical career areas. Since < 
the Air Force has for more than 10 years been short, of officers 
with certain technical backgrounds, the Air Force should re- 
port these specific needs to the Academy on a regular basis 
for the continued development and administration of its majors 
program. Further, additional efforts should be ma"^de to com- 
municate the Air Force's specific needs and shortages to the 
cadets to consider when choosing their majors. VJTiile we concur 
that It would be impractical to require cadets to major in 
fields outside their interests and capabilities ,_J:his infor- 
mation would permit the cadets to make more informed^rjudgments 
of the career Opportunities in their chosen areas of speciali- 
zation. 

There are no systematic procedures to evaluate the pro- 
fessional competence of cadets at the time of graduation and 
their performance as a group afterwards, or to provide -gradu- • 
ate performance d^ata to the Academy to use in modifying its 
program. The Academy relies primarily on its grading system 
to assure that the cadets possess the requisite knowledge and^ 
SKiils'' for their new roles as second lieutenants, but much of 
the training is ungraded. The adoption of a comprehensive 
professional examination would insure that all cadets would 
^be properly prepared for their new assignments. This examina-^^ 
ticn would be similar to professional competence tests, such 
as tho bar or certified public' accountant examinations, required 
by otker professions. 

In order to aid the continuing development of its pro- 
grams, the Academy should establish a systematic method of 
assessing graduate performance. Monitoring graduate p'erfor- 
mance from the vantage points of l^ojih the graduate and his 
immediate supervisors would enhance the existing formal and 
informal feedback systems. It .would give the Academy .better 
information on whether its^programs are producing the type c.f 
graduates the Air Force needs. This would best be accomplished 
^ on f; regular rather than, an ad hoc* basis. 

The Naval Aca'dem^ has established stich evaluation programs, 
which are described in'^more detail on pages 41, to 43 of this 
re^rt. 
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We recommend 
Air Force to: 



hat The Secretary of Defense direct the 



— Provide tl>^ Academy with an anr^ual statement of re- 
\ quiremerj^f s for officers possessing specialized back- 
' grounds', for use in thfe continued development and 
adnu/rfistration of the majors pro^gram and for ^cdmmuni;>- 
ion to cadets to consider when choosing theij: m^ors, 

" — gstablish a comprehensive examination for firs£-class- . 
men to verify their level of pi^fessional competence. 



— Establish a systematic program to assess graduate per- 
formance. 



AGENCY COMMENTS 

-Department of the Air Force officials agreed with our 
findin^^sand conblusions. They stated that actions are being 
taken to provide the Academy wiih information on the require- 
ments- for officers with specialised backgrounds and that 
studies were being conducted to jdetermine whether to take 
further actions on our other recommendations, 
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CHAPTER 4 



NAVAL ACADEMY 

TYPE OF GRADUATE 



Naval Academy officials determine the courses, their 
content, and the scope of other programs indep^der>tly with 
only periodic external guidance on specific curriculums. 
The Chief of Naval Operati9ns' most comprehensive guidance 
in recent years w^s to direct the Academy in 1972 to supple- 
ment its basic baccalaureate program with advanced electives 
leading to various academic majors. He also requested that 
the- military and professional- training be broadened to 
better prepare graduates to assume the varied duties of 
commissioned Navy offices^s. Further, though limited, guid- . 
ance emanates from the Board of Visitors, an academic ad- 
visory bodrd; the Middle States Association of Colleges and ^ 
Secondary Schools and— the Engineers' Council for Professional 
Development, 'which* accredit the Academy; and staff dis^ 
cussibns with Navy officials.. 

Tlie-^al^aT Academy has determined that all its ^ra^uates 
mu-sr^'be immediately assignable tq any o£ - several specific 
positions .aboard a su^rface ship. This* requiremeiit i/fe de^ 
tailed in ^ series of professional competency ob^eGftives^ 
which tr^nscpnd.i bbtji the academic , and- military^/pr^inihg---^ 
programs 'at'- the- Academy ; The ^Academy . is curr^jvtly changing 
these 9bjectives.^to .empha.size the br6ader, ob^ctive of being 
well versed in -'NaVSl' science and warfare fiin<3amentals . This 
mod-if ication reflects recent changes in Navy officer- 
specialty training programs and the initial assignment 
patte'rn for recent classes. 




Through their manpoweVnneq4iy;^r^ the four majol: 

naval coimma^ties (aviation, nuclei power, surface warfare, 
and the U.S. w^ipe Corps), wlm^ are the primary users of^ 
Academy ' ^f^duates , ana the Chief of Naval Operations 
indirectly affec^b the Academy's programs. The Chief of ^ 
Naval Operations* in 1974 requested that 80 percent of each 
class enroll in te'chnipal academip majors. The, Acad.emy then 
had|^a goal of producing 70 percetnt technical majors 6ind 30 
perpent social science and' humanities majors. This cha-nge 
was Sased primarily on the needs of the nu<fiear power and 
surface warfare communities. The .aviatlcm community recom^* 
mended that 70 percent of each entering^ class be physically 
•qualified for pilot trainijig. Althop^h no prescribed number 
of graduates ^are required rob'^a^ation training, they felt 
that with this pdttion*of the cl^^^^rig-inally qualified, 
a reasonable number would graduate e^lriq4^W^e for the prpgram. 
Th*^^ Marine Corps seeks to attract np to oft^sixth of each 
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graduating /6 lass hdt has not. reachd^" this number in r'ecent 
years. TKe nucle^ar power community has also fall^.^hort 



of its 
most-r 



al of chaining 250 graduates from .each 6 



:ent classes. 




he Acadimy's physical development prog ^ 
d tQ develop physical fitness, a competi 
the abiaity td train and instruct others. 




two 



are in- 
mature , 
The programs 

re develoiped internally. The physical edup4t'^^on^^ 
are not mrectly related .tjo Service requireinent/^^ut are 
based ojf the perforjnance of the midshipmei^^aS/ a group. 

desi-fes /f the four major najj^fl communities have' 
also^^^ff ected the admissions proces^ Be^^ause of the need 
for. more graduates with technical degree's, the Academy care-* 
fuliy screens/those applicants who^ have xiot taken* availably 
high* school physics coux;ses. Academy of ficials^ave 
identifio*^ close correlation between the dacasion to avoid 
quantitative physics courses in secondary ^<5jiool and a^ low 
"expectancy of enrolling in a technical maoor. Each appTi- ' 
cant is evaluated on the basis pT scholastic aptitude 
scores, high school rank- in--c lass, recommendations, and^^ 
extracurricular activities. 'Admissipns officials num^erically 
weight these ^factors aiid h^ve specified qualifying levels 
for the mathematics and verbal - scholastic aptitude^ ^tes;ts.^ 
The qualifying level for mathematics was waived fpr 2J^9^bf ^ 
the 1^510 members ,'Ol^ the class of W78 and tha verbal ^core 
was^ waived, for 255. 'Both scores w6re waived for 96 entrants. 

Academy officials "^o not consider these as waivers, b^ 
prefer to call thepv^exceptions" based on 'their j^dicious^ 
screening of alL^actors. The end result, however, is to 
admit some applicants who are^ below the qualifying levels 
while 'turning away others- who exceed /them. 

-a'Cademic program 



From its organization in 1845 ufitil abou 




the 



Academy was viejig^^d by many critics as a school" due 

to its emph^'^ on the^*' applied- and dje^O^riptive aspegj^s-^tfl 
"the^^ primarily technical disciplines l.'n its acadeffiic curr- 
rioulum. ;Ene curriculum was^essentially ide;xtical fof all 
midshipmen. Academy oj^ficfals recognized that rapid techno- 
logical and scientific' adyanceme^^ wepe-'T^uderijag^ 
emphasis on the appli^ed ^aspects ojf^>He curriculum obsolete. 
As a result, major changes to t4«h^cademic program wdre 
begun in the late 1950^. These Changes included alloying 
students to validate/ couirsefe previously taken at, othe] ^ 
colleges, offering Advanced elective leading to minors and 
majors for , some students, and permitting qualified sl^uder^-^ 
-to carry ac^k^emiq overloads. 
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JRegardless gf major; all midshipmen are required to 
mgTete or valicTate a certain number of core courses total- 
"'ng^.'^lOS Wemest^ hours. 'Nineteen semester hours of purely 

of essional ';:courses , such as navigation, tactics^, and 
leadersjiip; are included in this core curriculum. (See app. 
I. )\ Several of the core courses are offered at various 
levels, based .OH. the student's aptitude, academic major, 
..and interest. Among these are four, levels of English, three 
levels of mathematics, and two Levels of physics.^ Midship- 
men ma jorip^-'ln certain technical'^'^areas do not tp}?e some 
ccrfe cp^j^ses with^a predominantly naval emphasis, but substi- 
tute more adv^ced courses emphasizing th^retical aspects 
✓^rather than naval applications. ^ ^ 




. The nuclear power co;fnmunit'y has recently shown concert 
about the large number of^id^shipmen not taking higher 
level mathematics and physics courses* They have expressed 
a desire to obtain ojily graduates in majors requiring both. 
They contend that^ "unless an individual can undertake a 
physics course wnich includes differential equations and 
absorb mathematics at an intensive rate, he should not be 
considered a technical major. The Academy contends that 
the final level of knowledge attained should be ^the deter- 
. mining ' factor and not the rate of learning. They also main- 
taxn that the lower ^acks of mathematics and physics are 
sufficient to meet tne nuclear power community needs as 
long as the midshipman adds a course in^ differential equa- 
tions in his first-class year, after he has chosen an 
assr^rmei^4:...to the nuclear power program. 



The Academy has recently in 
for about 25 percent of the grad 
power warfare specialty. Under- 
graduates are directed to attend 
electronics , and physics courses 
taking graduate leave. Academy 
students are fully qualified for 
Nuclear Propulsion Schoo^, but t 
addition^ instruction tip "brush 
weakness ^hile awaiting entrance 



itiated a remedial program 
uate^s^^who select the nuclear 
this program, about 50 

additional matheijiatics , 

at the Academy in lieu of 
of f icials insist that these 

immediate assignment to the 
he graduates are given the 

up" on certain areas of 



Majors 



The Academy attempted to expand elective^ courses to 25 
percent of the academit^ curriculum' in 1964, but this fj^gure^ 
p^a^ reduoe4-iiy the Secretary of the Navy to 15 percent- 
Students desiring to*" cpmplete an academic* iilajor were iiom- 
pel\led to take academic overloads, byt all were programed 

..complete an academic minor in an area of -choice. The 
Midolr^t^iates Associatioii of Col-leges- and Secondary ' Schools ' 
4^66 re>€:^editation re^^rt commented favorably on the minors 
pboaram, bttt cautioned against rapid efforts to iirstitute 
acadeiQic majoi^^. The report stated that majors requ^iring' 
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many courses might upset the balance in the core curriculum 
at the Academy. ' Nevertherless, the Academy proceeded with a 
majors program requiring all midshipmen beginning with the 
class of 1971 to complete an academic major. , , ' 

The Academy currently offers 17 ^majors and is still 
accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The major-related courses total between 
30 and 41 semester hours in addition to the core curriculum. 
Se<ren of these are engineering majors, which ar,e further 
accredited by the Engineers' Council for Professional 
DevelopJinent. Another eight of the majors are technical and 
include mathematics, chemistry, and management. The two 
nontechnical majors, humanities and social science, include 
several/ options such as foreign languages, history, and 
economics. Because of the Academy's requirement to graduate 
80. percent "of ^^^h class with technical majors, abotit 3 per- 
cent of theVlass of 1978 had to take their second "choice 

I or a major. ^ 
igher attrition for npntechnical majors 

Besieges the need to keep pace with technological develop- 
ments in the Navy,, another reason^ for 'instituting the majors 
program and offering differ^ent course levels was to attract 
and retain more diverse applicants. One adverse effect of 
the majors program appears- to be a higher attrition rate 
among nontechnical majors which is not affected by entranqe 
qualifications. We compared entrance qualifications with 
the attrition rates for the classes of 1975 and 1976 basej 
, on their academic majors. As shown by. the following graphs, 
the attrition rates among nontechnical majors are con- 
sistently, ^higher. ' , ■ 
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To explain this phenomenon, .acaderpy^ officjials hypo the- . 
3i^e that humanities and social science ma jbrs may bfeqome - - 
-nor^ interested in their academic ^rsuits :than' in navaj.^ 
careers. Diife to th^ relativ^y 'lai-ge- number of mathematics, 
science, and engine^ing* pourses requireci for even nontechni- 
.zal majors, tl ese. students cannot pursue their chosen major, 
as deeply as in civilian sbhocds. .Engineering student^^r^n ' 
the other hand, 't-alce as many technical courses as they would 
in a comparable •civilian' engineering curriculum and receive 
a designated^. engineering degree. 



:ost 



Academic fabulty ^ . 

Historically, the Naval Aqademy's acadefhic faculty 
been about half civilians 4pd hdlf military personnel^ 
Academy officials stated that this ^'50-50". mix foj>H5neir 
522-member faculty is a reasonable d^eparture frdm the* 
virtually all-military faculties, of the kjJritary and^ Xir 
Force Academies for several reasons-,. JjEheir primary rationale 
ds that insufficient Navy and M^aripeT^drps pf ficers have 
doctoral degrees, indicators 6^ ^adefaic exceilence in a . 
faculty. Because there are>f€w assignments away from the 
Academy requiring docto^l degrees, they feel it is not c< 
effective to train military officers to this level. 

About^5(r^ercent of the military faculty have no ad- 
vanced/^a^ademic degrees. Some of them are' teaching pro- 
fes^sional subjects, such as "Naval Weapons Systems" and 
"Operations and Tactics," in which ^oper^ational experienc^ 
is considered a viable substitute for advanced academic/^ 
study. Twenty of these officers, however, are teaching 
English and history .courses, and another 14' are teaching ^ 

athematics and the basic - sciences . / The Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schpels ' 1966 ,re- 
accreditation report criticized /ifne ac>ac^mic credentials 



of i^he 'military faculty members^l 



report recdgnized 




that officers v^thout advancedd^rees are -capable of ^ 
teaching Navy-related course,&< but questioned the assign- 
ment of sutih individuals teach such subjects as English, 
history ^nd mathematip^ Nevertheless, the portion of 
military faculty without advanced degrees'^has risen front,43\8 
►ercent in Jt^65 tp^O.l percent in 1974. 

Kj^ter ne^fewing the composition of the Nayal 'Academy 's 
:ty, tife Committee on Excellence in Education concluded 
rt the^ajority of faculty members should be highly , 
ial>£xed military office;:s. "Highly qualified" was defined 
aving an outstanding record of military service plus ^ 
the r^eauisite graduate education. The Committee said that 
the Department of the Navy and the Academy should study the 
feasibility of increasing the military faculty to 65 percen 
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as of 1980, and b^^that^^ time a 11^. those teaching academic 
courses should possess graduate degrees,. ^ In the long term, 
the Committee said the Nfayal Academy should more nearly 
approximate the proportion of military faculty at?^ the other 
academies. - . ' ' ^ . 




Civilian facility members are appointed by the Superin- 



.tendent under Civil Service Coirmtission regulations and serve 
^ a 1-year probationary pelriod. The Secretary of the Nav/^^^ 
Jias limited to 67. percent the number of civilian positions 
-^which can be tenured, and the Academy is currently at this 
"limit. Academy ^regulations require civilian professors and 
associate professors to have doctoral degrees, an,d instruc- 
tors and assistant professors to have master's degrees. 
During the past 6 years, all new civilian faculty members 
'have either had a doctoral^ degree or completed all course 
work toward sUch a dearee. Currently 164 of the 253 
civilian faculty members hold doctoral degrees / 86 have 
rafaster's degrees, and 3 haye only bachelor's degrees* One . 
of these three is working on his doctorate, which he expects 
* to receive in the fall of 1975. The. other two were hired 
fnore than 20 years ago, when an advanced degree was not 
fequired. The Academy has no plans to require these two 
individuals to obtain advanced degrees* 

MILITAky TRAINING ^ • ' . 

In addition ,to 54 sejnester hours of professionally 
or^iented courses offered^by the academic departments, 
military training incltl^es summer programs, drills and 
parades, an'd practical leadership training through the 
Brigade of Midshipmen under the direction of the Commandant— 
of Midshipmen. A professional development board composed 
of senior military and oiviliSin personnel from both the 



academic departments and the Commandant '. s office determines 
the objectiye^ and scope of^hese programs. 

Academic year 



/ 



/ 



Throughout the academic year, the Commandant provides" 
a^lecture series which ^hcompasses such topics as niew. 
developments in weapons, officer fitness reports , ^anfd the 
^ino-Soviet threat . The primary emphasis of thi's "le.cture 
^eries, however, is to introduce the functions of the 
various^ naval communities. -Briefings by naval communities' 
representatives address such diverse topics as graduate 
education opportunities in the Marine Corps and naval flight 
officer career patterns • 

The Commandant's bf^j^ce also presents a 4-year program' 
entitled "The Professional Officer and the Human Person." 
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This program concehttates on huinan wojJbk^Tand the/uignity 
tlife ^individual and addresses 4iMj^^buse, mop^ls, ethics, 
i*^pther topics*. 

Suiwnei: activities 

' r y — 

Fourth4-cla3^rnidshipmen particif>ate iri an 8-week 
indoCtriri^ipriperiod\during their first summer at the 
Academy, "^^^rd'-clas^nfen spend 6 to 9 weeks at se^ in a 
wide ran^e of- tasks^ supervised by coinnu.ssioned officers #nd 
senio;:/ enlisted personnel- ' -Among- theiTr activities and 
dttfeir^ are training in the engineering , weapons r and 
9Pferations phases of the sHips' operation and standing 
^atch. ' ' . 

Second-class midshipmen spend 4 weeks making,. orientation 
visits to surface warfare, nuclear power, naval' aviation,' 
and U.S. Marine* Corps ^training installations^^ Eaph midship- 
man ^obtains a^^^pfesentative look at these four naval 
coiranunitiesr" (We note that similar orientation tours con- 
dupted for Military Academy and Air Force Academy cadets 
were eliminated several years ago as not being cost effec-^ 
tive.) They then yf^eceive a 1-week introduct^ion to ship 
damage cdntrol a^'a naval installation. The remainder of 
that summer inc^ludes 

— 2 weeks at the Academy taking an academic course in 
public communications; y 

— ^professionally oriented course in sniall ship 

, operation; and . / 

/ - ^ ^ 

/ — a 5-day exercise at sea<> perf brmihg all routine ship- 
/' board duties,, using the Academy's fleet of yard 
/ patrol craft. 

^ , 

Most first-class midshipmen spend about 4 weeks at sea 
serving as junior division officers. Most spend an 
additional 4 Veeks at the Academy helping indoctrinate the 
fourth clas^ Some midshipmen may spend the entire trainin^g 
period at sea. . ^ 

Midshipmen spend a large portion of their third- ar\d 
first-class summers away from the Academy and not under, 
direct Academy supervision. To control and supplement^ this 
training, the Academy provides study manuals which serve as 
gtiides fo;r the midshipmen and outlines for the shipV 
command;Lng officers. Third-classmen receive oral eicami- 
natiorvs' aboard ship and an after-cruise exam upon/returning 
to the Academy. As. discussed later, first-classjafen are 
te^^ed under M:he v^nior Officer Readiness Rev^< 
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Brigade of Midshipmen - ' 

• ^ 4 

« 

Practical leadership experience for the 4,300 Academy 
students is provided primarily through the Brigade of ' 
Midshipmen, which is subordinate to the .Commandant of 
Midshipmen and his staff. Among this staff are 4^ com- \ 
missioned Brigade Officers, wh^ maintain dffices within 
the student dormitory serving as evaluators, counselors, 
and disciplinarians. ' The Brigade is divided into two regi- 
•.ments, each of vhich is furthef divided into three battalions^, 
The six battalions^^ach hav:e ^ix jcompani^s with midshipmen^ ^ 
of all four (glasses* 'ass/LgnsS to each company. 

First-classmen nominated by the Brigade Officens^and 
approved by the Commandant or Superintendent ' fill^€ne 
command and staff .positions within the Brigade .."^ These 
student officers help^ administer the f ourth-.class system, 
aptitude and conduct evaluations, the Honor Concept, and 
the in^amural programi. They also fij^l ''leadership positions 
in sev^al of the summer training programs . 



The fourth-class systejM5egins upon each new class' 
arrival at the Academy ij^^uly with an 8-week indoctrination 
designed as a transi^d^ f rpm civilian to Academy life. 
This intensive tp€rin>ng period includes instruction in drill ^ 
and ceremoni^^s^s^^cfnanshrip, navigation, small-arms training^ 
and physical edu'cation. Stringent restrictions are impQS^ 
on fourth-classmen during the summ^i^but are relaxed spifie- 
what when the academic year begijr^ 

Throughout the academic year, f ourth-classpien are 're-/ 
quired to know and recite specified informatipn when asjced 
by an upper c la ssm,an . They must also per forjir^ certain func- 
tions within their company, such as maintaining the bulletin ^ 
board and announcing the/ amount of time^tint^il meal foimation^. 
A' special professional program is condjicted^y the, Brigade^ 
^hain of command. Fourth-classmen r^eive weekly lectures 
and are later tested on such^ topics^ as leadership and nfaval 
^history. The results of thrs"~prQ^am are considered /Iri 
detef-mining the outstanding mid^ahipmen company. 

The Brigades-Honor Committee, composed of a ^mbeir of 
each class from ^11^6 midshipmen ^companies , is charged 
with maintaining the vitality of the Honor Concept, hearing 
cases of reported' violators, and recommending to the Comman- 
dant that he retain or (dismiss convicted violators. 

^ ^ Unlike the Military and Air- I'orce Academies, ^the Navai . 
Academy* s Honor Concept dpes^ not ^mbrace toleration as-^an 
offense. Lying, cheating, and stealing are the of-fenses 



encompassed by the Concept. 'Midshipmen observing a possible 
breach may either report it or counsel the offendei*. 

# 

' A Brigade honor board hears evidence and then votes on 
guilt or innocence based oh a mere preponderance (over 50 , 
percent) of the .evidence. Five of the seven members must 
vote guilty for conviction* During the I97i-15 academic 
year, 23 midshipmen were separated for honor offenses. 

^ The Academy asserts-'ifhat the Honor' Concept is the 
primary responsibility of the midshipmen. The Comn\aridant, 
the Superintenj3^fitT and the' Secretary of the Navy Review 
all recoiimij^ndations for retention in which the Honor Com- 
mittee finds that an offense has been committed but extenu- 
atinjg^^rcumstances are a valid partial excuse. _ They also 
reD'iew all recommendations for separation. If they disagree 
:^th the Honor Coimnifctee's decision, they either override 
the decision or remand the case for further consideration. 
In at least four cases during. the 1974-75 academic year, 
the Honor Committee' s. recommendation for separation was 
''overridden.^ * ^ 

Midshipmaiy^if^ is also controlled by comprehensive 
regulations krr^wn as the Administrative Conduct System. 
Violations^^itJay be reported by midshipmen or other Acaderpy 
personnePfor infractions ranging from failure %p ca.r^ out 
routiiie duty or creating a disturbance during studv/nour to 
patefnity or unauthorized possession of alcoholic/oeverages . 
^sisciplinary action includes the award of demerp^s and, at 
^imes, restriction to the Academy, extra dutyXloss of leave, 
and dismissal, depending on the severity of/the offense. 
Midshipmen are allowed a decreasing nxmbejy of demerits 
annually as they progr^ through the Ap^demy program. They 
receive con^iOjct-grSiSes/'^ach semester >ased on their total 
d emer^ sr:'^ ^ 

' Brigade officers grade eapn midshipmai>/in their company 
every semester on aptitude f^ commissior^ service. These 
grades are partly based op-^valuations^^bmitted by senior 
midshipmen, instructors^nd coaches^^The qualities measured 
by. these evaluationsxmclude attitjide toward the naval ser- 
vice, perf ormancGxJr duty, leader^ship, bearing and dr^ss, 
and capacity tp^andle jobs. 

Th^^-^nduct and aptitude grades become increasingly 
impo^^tint in determining rank-in-class during the 4-year 
program. Although together they Comprise only 6 percent of 
fourth-class standing, they comprise 3:3 percent of first- 
class standing. During the 1974-75 academic ■ year , 21 
midshipmen were separated solely for conduct deficiencies 
and 2 for lack of aptitude. ^ 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT ' - 

-sThe Director of Athletics is re'sponsible to the Com- 
mandant for physical education and intramural sports andytb 
the Superintendent for intercollegiate athletics. Thax^ 
objectives of these programs/are* preparing midshipmen to 
endure physical hardships and to train 6thers ^and instilling 
physical fitness habi*ts* Midshipmen average about 9 hours 
per week of physical development activity during the academic 
year. . • ^ , 

Physical, education . , • ' ^ / ^ 

The physical education curriculum during the academic 
year includes water survival, .strength development and 
evaluation, personal defense, and Recreational activities. " 
Included in the above subjects are classes in of fig ia ting * and 
athletic administration. The physical education grade is 
based 'on -fhe midshipman's* perfortnance in all of the above 
areas. Unlike the other academies, the^ Naval Academy awards 
no credit for physical education classes. Performance in 
physical education, however, is a factor in determining 
each' midshipman ' s rank-in-class. 

Specific swimming tests must be completed duri'ng the 
4-year program. .These become progressively more difficult, 
ranging from swimming underwater for 30 feet for fourth- ' 
classmen to swimming half a mile in 40 minutes for -first- 
classmen. Objective measures determine the grades received 
on some of these tests; the others are based on subjective 
evaluation. 

Physical development is also monitored throughout the 
, * 4-year program by requiring all midshipmen to run an obstacle 
course and a mile for time and complete a three-event applied- 
strength test e'ach semester. Specific performance levels 
are established. "The minimum levels of performance are not 
based on Navy-^dlrected requirements, but rather on the 
previous 'performance of Academy midshipmen. The standards 
become progressively more difficult for the applied-strength, 
test btft remain constant for the mile run and obstacle ^ 
course. 

Those failing to meet the standards are assigned to 
additional corrective classes. Those failing after receiving 
extra instruction are subject to loss of privileges and 
eventually dismissal, like individuals deficient in academic 
courses. Academy officials stated that the minimums are set 
so that, with the extra instruction, all midshipmen who pa; 
the physical aptitude test for admissions should be able 
meet the minimum standards. ' 
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Competitive athletics 

Intramural competition is conducted in 23 activities at 
both the company and battalion level. The academic year is 
divided into three seasons and all midshipmen^must partici- 
pate except intercollegiate athletes; participants in 
certain extracurr iculj^ar activities, such as^ti^e drlim and 
bugle corps; and those receiving remedial instrtK^on for 
physical deficiencies. 

The purpose of the intramural program is to relieve .the 
pressures of academics; enhance physical conditioning, and 
provide leadership opportunities. .Midshipmen fill all 
intramural coaching and officiating positions and manage 
the programs, guided by physical education instructors. 

Physical -education faculty 

The physical education faculty is approximately two- 
thirds -Civilians 'and one-t.hird military personnel. None of 
the 37~meinber faculty have doctoral degrees, and approxi- 
mately 60 percent have no advanced degrees. The current 
requirements for civilian physical education faculty are 
such that collegiate teaching or coaching experience may be 
substituted for advanced academic degrees through the as- 
sociate professor level. Ten of the military faculty are 
Naval Academy graduates without advanced degrees and with 
baccalaureate degrees in an area other than physical edu- 
cat ion . 

EVALUATIONS OF PROGRAMS AND GRADUATES 

Naval Academy programs are reviewed by several internal 
and external bodies. Some of these groups, such as the 
Board of Visitors, periodically receive rather general brief- 
ings o^n all programs.^ Others, such as the Middle, States 
Association and the Engineers' Counsel for Professional 
Development/ review the sufficiency of the academic program 
or majors. There is no formal review procedure in which an 
independent body comprehensively evaluates all programs as 
to their sufficiency^ to meet Navy needs. 

Academy reviews 

Tbe professional development board has specified compe- 
' tency levels for all midshipmen in a wide range of tasks. 
Some of these require the midshipmen to be acquainted with 
certain material, such as officer career patterns. In 
other areas, the iuidshipmen must possess a greater degree of 
proficiency, such as being able to maneuver a ship. Specific 
courses and activities to impart the specified level of 
competence are also identified. 
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At the time' of our review, competency objectives wer^ 
designed to insure that every gratiuate* was immediately assign- 
able aboard a destroyer in any orte of five positions such as 
"assistant navi^^tory or "gunnery assistant." The Academy 
is currentlj^-<fevising these objectives to reflect the recent 
and anticipated future assignment patterns for its~^raduates. 
Only about 30 p^cent of recent classes h^ve been initially 
assigned to surface vessels, and the Navy has established a 
Surface Warfare Officer Schpol to provide the "technical 
instruction necessaryfa2r'''Uiese increasingly complex surface 
sjiips. The proposedcompetency objectives recognize that 
almost ^all graduates will receive specific technical training 
immediately after graduation and therefore do not require ^s 
much shipboard proficiency. Instead, the graduate is to be 
well versed in the fundamentals of naval science and naJ^al 
warfare. 

In' 1974- all first-classmen were tegted^n^ an Academy- 
prepared Junior Officer Readiness Review to verify their 
professional copipetence level.. The two-part, 4-hour exami^ 
nation was given in February, and no penalties or rewards^ 
were ^assessed based on performance. A- similar examination* 
had been given the previous* year*. The 904 students exajnined 
in 1974 averaged 67.5 percent on the* test, which was^-bflow 
the suggested minimum acceptable ^ score of 70 percent Dut^^ 
above the predicted score (based \on the lack of incentiv^J^ o£] 
65 percent. These scores were albo appreciably above thos3\ 
of 223 Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps students- from 
8 universities who averaged 48 percent on the same test.* 



Based on -their experience with the two nonpenalty exams, 
the Academy developed a test for the- class of 1975 with 
built-in incentives. All first-classmen, except those_who 
had selected the surface warfare career specialty, were^ 
^tested^ and those who failed to acRlreve^^-aiu^ ^cept^le score 
in any of the seven areas were scheduled for at least' 6 
weeks 'of remedial Instruction in each area of deficiency. 
The remedial progr^s are conducted on Saturday mornings 
and are taken in lieu of free't^me. Of the 608 students 
taking the test, 306 were scheduled for remedial training ^ 
in at least one area and many were scheduled tor instruction 
in two or more areas. Because of this Jiigh failure rate, we 
suggest that the Academy review the adequacy of the midship- 
men's professional training. ~ 

The 187 members of the class of 1975 who had selected 
the surface warfare specialty took a validation examination 
prepared by tlie Surface Warfare Officer School in lieu of 
the Junior Officer Readiness l^eview. Those who scored 80 
percent on the examination were to be exempt from the 16- 
,week school. - Academy officials did not expect many to 
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achieve the' required validation score, and in fact none d>d, 
but they did hope to have those who achieved 65 percent or 
better exempted after completing remedial work at the Academy. 
This position was adopted, and 46 graduates were exempted 
from attending the Surface Warfare School. 

Academy officials are concerned that Surface Warfare 
School's curriculum extensively duplicates many aspects of 
the Academy program. They recognize the need to give 
graduates training not provided at. the Academy and to rein- 
force the training provided but have recommended that an 
abbreviated surface warfare curriculum be provided at the 
School. The Navy has not taken a final position on this 
recommendation. 

The Academy plans to have all f irst-classmen^sjob 
to the Junior Officer Readiness Review during future years 
and will not offer a surface warfare validation examiDa_^tion-. 
The Review will be given earlier in' the academic year fol- 
lowed by a period of self-review for deficient studen|:s and 
a reexamination. A formal remedial program will be estab- \ 
lished for those who are deficient on the reexamination/ 
Although some Academy of f icials ,have suggested making suc- 
cessful completion of the Review a requirement for gradua- 
tion, this proposal ha^s not been implemented. 

According to Navy officials, they rely on the officer- 
^^.^^ef^ectiveness reporting system to determine that Academy 
graduates are meeting service -needs . All naval officers 
are evaluated by their immediate supe;rvisor at least 
annually. However, the Navy does not maintain consolidated 
records evaluating graduate performance to show its excel- 
lence or even its sufficiency. Since the reported infor-^ 
mat ion is not consolidated, it does not provide a means to 
identify program • weaknesses . 

The Navy also relies on initial" assignments to insure^ 
--^ that graduates meet service needs. Except for a limited ~ 
\ number who are physically -unqualified, the graduates ate 
Restricted in assignment area to a wajrfare specialty. As- 
sjlgnments for the class of 1974 by technical or nontechnical 
rnaj or .were: 

/ 

I 
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Naval aviation 
Surface warfare 
Nuclear power 
Marine Corps ' 
Other 




Tec unreal 


Non tiecnnicax 


lo uax 
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20 
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552 


359 





As was noted earlier, both the nuclear power community and 
the Marine Corps fell short of their recruiting goals. 

Beginhing with the class of 1969, the Academy initiated 
a graduate performance and evaluation system to identify 
and 'correct weaknesses in midshipmen preparation by assess- 
ing graduate performance after commissioning. The system . 
has been revised through the years but currently based 
on the analysis of two separate, .questionnaires administered 
about; 1 year after graduation. One is sent to the commanding 
officer of graduates assigned tp surface ships and the other 
is sent directly to all graduatesv^ 

The commanding officer rates the giracj^uate ' s performance' 
in five types of prof essional ^skills^ He then evaluates 
personal characterxs- Li os and compares the graduate with 
officers from other commissioning sources. Tt^e graduajt^ 
questionnaire addresses the same professional .skilJrS^ It 
.also elicits the graduate's perception of .how ^sp€cif ic 
courses and subjects prepared him for his current duty and 
the relevancy of Acaidemy .disciplinary standards. 



Extearnal reviews 



The Naval Academy i^ accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The mpst 
recent visit by the Association's evaluation ,team was in 
March 1966. The team analyzed and commented on various 
aspects of the 'Academy ' s programs. Recommendations were 
made in the areas of review organizations, faculty, 
facilities, and attrition. 

The Engineers* Council for Professional Pevelopment 
accredited four Engineering majors during the 1971-72 ' 
academic yeaV and three additional engineering majors during 
the 1972-73 kcademic year. . • ^ 
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The Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy meets ' 
periodically to examine -the Academy's programs and submit 
a reoort each year to the President of the United gtates. 
?heloard if comprised of nine Members of Congress and six 
private citizens appointed by the President. In its 1.974 
ieport,, the Bbard commented on the command ^1^^/^PP°^^ . „ 
structure, facilities, admission standards , ^and attrition. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The Academy's prog^ii^T^pS^. to be generally- serving 
the needs of thfe Navy. Aside from not meeting its goals 
in the production of officers for ^he nuclear power com- 
munity -and the Marine Corps, it has, for ^he most part, 
been responsive to changes in the needs of th6 naval com 
munities. ^ ^ " 




the Navy needs to give 
special attention to upg-?^g tfi^^cademic credentials of 



We believe, how^ 

upg'f^dJlng tne--acaaemic creutii 
the Academy's faculty. Durinl^-he_10>ea£s s ince the 
Sddle States Association of Collegrs^aS::gc^y Schools 
criticized' the Academy in this area, .the situa^-ior 
improved and no program has been ^^^ablished to correc 
problem.- In 6ur opinion, the Navy should establish a 
p^Bgiam to insure that all members of the academic faculty 
poslesrSl::i^t a master's degree in an H^^j^^^^^. 
the 'subie??==?§i¥^^e teaching. With abetteJ^-qtialif led 
Scult^' ^^^^^^ qualified to 

meet Navy needs . 





The Naval Academy ha^^ S^'en most imagii^ati^e J^y taking 
'the lead to develop formal--"'^' -"-^-"'^ 
programs and gc^duates, 
and the systems should 
■results are reviewed 

RECOMMENDATION 

We/recommea^'^t the sTc^^tar^j^^Def ense direct the 
Navy tb establish a prpgram to insure^^tatall members of 
tlie^academic fac^ty posses^ advanced degreed 

agency\omments 

We discussed our Ondings with Department of the^a^iT 
officials, who agreed witH^our conclusions. They-^ated 
that actions will be takenXo upgrade ^^^'^^ff'^^^JIg^r^^ 
dentials of military f acultyNnember s. Jhey didric^lieve 
the Navy has the authority- to- require .the,^fewcrcivilian 
faculty members who are not makj^^s^f^ts' to obtain an 
advanced degree to do so^ 



«^vil Service Conunission officials advised us that 
agen^cieS' ma^iL require employees to upgrade their professional 
qualifications tth-roeet^ new i^tandards as long as sufficient 
tim^ is provided to meetr the requirement.. We believe the 
Navy should require these individuals to participate in a 
program to obtain advanced degrees. , • 




CHAPTER 5 



MILITARY ACADEMY 



TYPE OF GRADUATE 




The variious Military Aeadieifiy programs have been 
developed ana modified >p^imarily on the basis of tii^^Ac^^demy • s 
perception o-^ Army ne^ds. "^^Ithough formal external gj4idance 
and inpu^ haVe been very lih\itedj^ the. Academy doea receive 
informal guidance and inputs rWarding Army needs. Several . 
Academy- init\a\ted program ^reviewfe have attempted to 4e|ine , 
.specific future Army officer requirements. They concluded ' 
that future needs' can be defi.ned only in generalized an^i 
, subjective terms, and Academy jSorograms should not be formed 
on conjectural assumptions of detaired and specialized 
futbre^ requirements. y 

• ' * 

* T^he Acjademy's mission addresses the need to instrCiqt 

and train dadets for Army career^. To accomplish it^s | 

mission ,the Academy attempts to develop in each cadet 1 

; — a commitment to dyiy, honor, and country; 1 



— a sound educational foundation; - 
— physical strength and stamina; and 



— the ba 
leader 



3ic military background essential to combat 
ship. , i I 



The acad.emic program" is designed to produce a'generalist 
capable of understanding *t he reasoning processes of the 
various disciplines. The Acade^iy does not offer academic 
majors, but :.t allows cadets to concentrate their elective 
courses in four designated' areas: basic sciences, applied 
science and engineering, ^lational security and public 
affairs, andfhumanities. The Academy has not set quotas 
foir these arteas , but it has set upper limits on enrollment. 
No more than 35 percent of a class^ may concentrate in any 
one of the first three areas_arid-'^=torTn6re than 10 percent in 
humanities. Approximately one^third of the cadets use their^ 
elec.tives in an interdisciplinary- manner and do not Concen- 
trate in one area. 

The Academy's military ' instruction is not designed to 
produce a fully trained second lieutenant. Instruction and 
training are designed to provide a basic military background 
as a foundation for training* after graduation in the technical 
expertise needed by the various Army branches. 
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The physical conditioning program prepares graduates 
to respond to the demands ox a combat environment. The 
Academy adopted the mean score of the combat officers' stand- 
ard of the Array Physical/Fitness .Evaluation Test as the^ 
minimum /^andard for all first-class cadets. Another aim of^ 
the program is to provide a competitive atmosp)tere through 
intramural and inter^llegiate • athletics. G^duates must 
be able to organize/and conduct condi.tionir>g programs for 
,^,their units. In ac^dition, the program attempts to motivate 
graduates tc( maintain their personal conditioning, thereby 

* setting an example for their subordinates. 

'Tbe Academy also relies on its. admissions procedures to 
contribute to producing the type of graduate it seeksr^All 
appificants are required to meet the medical standaj^ for 
, combat officers. ' . . \ 

•According to Academy pfficials, they maintain theUr 
academic and physical aptitude admission^ ^^^adards through , 
"traditional college admissions procedvjx^esT^ The Academy does 
riot use minimum "cutoff" score^fotT^^demic .^d physical 
, aptitude qualifications. Qualified appli,cants^ are selected 
'to fill congressional vacancies primarily^ on the ^basis of ^ 
acadpnfi^ test scores, high school rank in class, and physical 
aptitud^ test scares without special consideration of leader^ 
ship or athletic strength or ethnic background. All appli^ 

* cants 4^e initially assigned to one of three zones based on 
their acadeMc and physic^'f aptitude scoresr Ijiaivi'duals ^ 
^ ^ith ^or^» below cerj>rtm le vels' qi ie-^-eonsldered disqualified.- 

This inference of disqualification may be .overcome through 
a detailed evalu^if€ion of the^ applicant ^'s file by Academy 
officials. Th/s, sortie candidates with low initial scores , 
are sei^ ct^^/^i le others with!.. higher scores. af§ rejected. 

n!ar>w^ afe used for outstanding leaders, 

.saflvaAtaged students, and gifted' athletes. Of the 184 
c^did^tes* wi^ academic scores in the low zone admitted to 
the class of 197 8, 126 were recognized athletes and 50 were 
member 4 'Of ethnic minorities. 



ACADEMIC PROGRAM , 

\ ^ * ' 

The goals 'of the academic pr'ogram are to /: 
' * I * * 

* —offer a broad collegiate education leading to a 
' * bachelor of science .degree; 

— bulild a foundation for future graduate study; 

4 I 

— stimulate intellectual curiosity and individual 
talents; 
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'-^-develop powers of analysis, reasoning, 
and . * r ^ * 



pression ; 



-^-h^lp *bui Id character. ^ 

^ * ^ The program consists of a minimum of 139' at^mester hours 
composed of both core courses' and electives. (3e<^ ^PP« !•) 



'Core curriculum 



In keeping with its goal to provide a broad educational 
base, the Academy does, not offer academic majors. A core 
curriculum is prescribed for all cadets, requiring rhem to 
^successfully complete or validate 41 courses totaling 121-1/2 
semester. Hoy?!rs in mathematics, basic and applied sciences, 
engineering^ social' sciences, and" the humanities. The 
•Academy believes tbat these courses are sufficient to gu^JJLfey' 
graduates for' assignment to any "Army specialty- scho'or^upon 
graduation and/ wit'ii the additional electives , are adequate 
preparation for.-Jater entrance to most graduate schools. 



Since 19&0> cadets demonstrating sufficient knowledge 
ivK a core course have bee^i permitted to validate the course 
and take an additional elective in its pjLace.. In the class 
of 1975, 191 cadets validated a total of '456 courses. The 
department of mathematics 'qffers an accelerated program 
enabling qualified cadets to complete' 1^ 19-iSeme3ter-hour 
standard sequence in as few as 12 semes te^cCjiour s . These 
cadets may then take additional electives. 

Advanced sections of some core courses aiie also offered, 
These courses allow cadets with special aptitude in a aub- ^ 
ject, but who are anable to validate it, to pursue the area 
in more depth than the standard courses. ' These courses have 
been offered since 1959/ when they were suggested by an 
ini:ernal curriculum study. ' . . ^ ' ' ' " 



Electives 



1 



Elective courses have been offered since 1959. In that 
year 20 elective courses were offered and students could 
select 2 of them. Currently, students must take atleast 6, 
electives (17-1/2 semester hours) from the 159 of^^^redy 
Those cadets who validate core courses or complete^ thejpre- 
scribed mathematic sequence early through acceleration ayre 
able to take additional electives. 
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/The Academy has limited the number of cadets in each 
area, of concentration to avoid wide fluctuations from class 
to class. The Academy has not instituted minimum qoals in 
the concentration areas, e\>en though only about 2 5 percent 
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of recent classes have chos&rrtfeAsic sciences or applied 
science and engineering, because it feels that the core 
curriculum provides the technical background desired in all 
of its graduates. 

Instructional ^methods 

The Academy's educational system is based upon the 
tenets of Colonel Sylvanus Thayer, wtw was Superintendent 
from 1817 -to 1833^^ His four basic-principles, were 



^-emphasis on physics, science, and engineering; 
— smaM class 5i:zes; 
— ability grouping; and 

— cqmpetition among students. 

« 

Over the years these tenets have been modified, but they 
continue to influence academic practices, according to 
Academy officials. 

In most academic departments, students are initally 
assigne^d to a particular; class section according yo ability. 
Some indicators* of ability used by the Academy ax^ a <iad^et*s 
Overall and academic <?lass standing and prior grades in ^ 
related courses. Periodically during a semester, students 
are resectioned, sometimes changing instructpts , based on 
their performance in the subject. This pr^<5tice allows 
cadets doing poorly to spend more time on the basics and 
those doing well to try more challenging work. Common major 
examinations ar^ prescribed T^y, course directors to insure 
that all students' are tested' on the same requiif'ed material. 
The common exams limit ^the discretion of the individual 
instructors. ^ 

A cadet's academic performance is tnfe main componenli of 
his overall class standing. Since branch selection for/grad 
ating f irst-clas^itien depends largely on class standing/ aca- 
demic perform^jrce is extremely' important. Carets' ranging in 
the top 30 percent of the class academically are also named 
to the De^'s List and afforded * extra privileges. /Cadets 
failing xo meet the minimum academic levels are deemed defi- 
cient. A department head may refer such a cadet /to the Aca- 
(tonic Board for dismissal. Academic deficiencies accounted 
for 27 dismissals from the class of 1974. Cadets whose aca- 
demic shortcomings do not warrant dismissal .may be turned 
back to a -dater graduating class or ^lose offTOuty privileges 
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Academic Board 




The Academic Board establishes the^Academy ' s adr^issions 
policy, course offerings, and instruction methods. .Tlie Board 
must approve dismissals and separatidns for acaden^c and non- 
academic reasons. Board members ipclude the Superintendent; 
the Dean; the Commandant of Cadetj^; the 12 academic depart- ^ 
ment heads; the Surgeon; and the Director of Admissions?/ who/ 
has no vqte. Board action is by majority vote of those pre^ 
sent wifh the presiding officer (usually the Super in'tenderrt) 
having tha deciding vote in case of a tie. The Deafn, th^ 
. Directq r_£tf Admissions, and the 12 department heads are, ten- 
ure5^ndappdinted by the President. This gives the Bpard 
inuity, as the other members normally serve tours/of 3 
tQ/5 years. 1 / 



cademic faculty 

The authorized faculty strength is, 551, of ch 99 perr 
dent are commissioned offiTcers.. The farcult^^ ha4 eight civil- 
ians', most of whom are foreign-born linguists./ Academy 
graduates comprise 71 percent of th^' total aiid 51 faculty 
members are tenured..^ The,, nontenurfed faculty/are primarily 
junior officers serving 3-year assignments with a one-third 
annual turnover rate. I^ost - ot 4:hese junioi/ officers arrive 
directly from g.raduate school with little /X)r no academic 
teaching experience or edu,cation cqurses. To compensate' for 
this inexperience, the Academy rel;ies on/^close supervision 
by department heads and course di?fector^/ in-house instructor 
train'ing programs-, and the military-r:e]^ted instruction ex- 
perience ^of many of these officers.^ / 

\ ^ s ' ^ * / / . ' 

Tne nonpdt:manent faculty tnembers are selected by academic 

department heads^v^^th the assistance of^Arjnay Headquarters, 

The Academy desires that ^ they 



— be commissioned officers, with 5 tbv:14 ye 



— be in the top 25 percent of th©^ branch ano^gra'd^-; 




service; 



— possess or be able to bbtain an 
appropriate field ; 



— have a variety of Army assignments; and 




ced, degree in an 



— possess the highest s4::aiidards of military bearing,- per- 
sonal appearance, and physi^rai-^^sonditionin^. 

These individuals are identified through ^"tties o\:i gradu- 
ates who have applied directly to the Academy, inouts from 
Army Headquarters about officers who have expres^d interest, 
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and recommendations from other officers. Individuals initially 
_ -identified a3^otential faculty members are screened by Army 
Headquarters to verify their suitability and avgii lability. , 
Those of^^facers selected must be approved by- the app^priate [ 
- department head. They are then given further schooling, if 
neces^ry. Most nonpermanent faculty li'ave a 3r-year tour of 
dutj^and initially teach a core course at the academic rank 
ox instructor. 



An applicant for a vacancy on the perma^iient faculty 
should 




i^iien 

— have completed one tour of duty teaching at Academy, 

— have approximately is years of active servi^^s^T^and 

— have or be able to obtain a doctorate degree (for'pro^ 
fessor positions only) ^ ^ ' 



A faculty committee screens all'^pplicants and makes 
recommendations to the Aca'demic Board, whose selection i^ 
forwarded to Amfy Headquarters for approval. Permanent pro- 
fessors must tfien be appointed by the Pre^dent with Senate 
^approval. Wzth the exception of the 6ean and the professor 
of pKysicat education, professors serve as heads or deputy / 
heads ,of academic departments, and all professors may remain 
at the Academy until age 64. Permanent associate professors 
may remain tintil they complete 30 years of service. 

' Al^otigh the faculty members are encouraged to further 
theix academic dev^lopmqjit by writing articles and attending 
(Jonfererices , , nonpermanent facirlty members are discouraged 
from t^aking^ academic courses during the^ school year. The 
faculty conducted 110 research projects and published 60 arti- 
.cles duriri^g the 1973-74 academic yeqr. 

/ ^- ^ ■ 

Almost one-half of the faculty members voluntarily serve 
'as supjcrvising officers for cadet extracur-ricular clubs and as 
of f icjer-coaches on ^intercollegaate teams. Under a sporispr 
prog/am, about 250 "ifaculty members host third-class cadets 
to. permit a more informal officer-cadet relationship, 

M/LI TARY TRAINING - ^ 

Although military 'training is provided by several 
Mif^erent organizations" within the Academy, the CommandanI 
Cadets is the focal, point. Subordinate to him are the of J 
who oversee the Corps of Cadets, the Office of Military^ In- 
struction, the Office of Miliary Leadership, the Office of 
Physical Education, and the Ciijps itself. ^ Some courses taught 
by. the academic departments have a. particular military orienta- 
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tioTi, such as the tiistory of military art. Other cou^rs^^ 
that are predominantly academic/ such as gen^i^al psychology 
and sociology, are offered by the Office oz Military Leader--^ 
ship. 





Academic year 

Formal instruction during tKe^ afcademic year mainly 'pro- 
vides the theory of military k^wl,edge and skills,^ These 
^courses, conducted by the O^-tice of Military Instruction, are 
♦limited t;p an average of^2 hours per week and t^otal 7 semester 
hours over the 4 years^' Additional time is allowed for drills 
and ceremonies. The classroom courses include such topics as 
smalll unit tactics^, map reading, service orientation, and com- 
mand function^ During their first-class y^ar, cadets take 
ax/ ungraded course on career selection. 



Summer 
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^ ^ Training i^'the primary focus of the summer months^^New 
^adets spend 7 weeks in an intensive training program. knowij 
as new cadet barracks. The principal aims of the V^^^^ram are 
to provide a rapid i^ransition from civilian to military life 
and to impart the /rundamentals of cadet life. The program 
is cond>ucted in tightly c6ntrolled and structured atmosphere 
placing- severe, stress upon the new cadets. Historica^lly this 
period has accounted .for a high proportion of all c^^et separa- 
tions. The^/bjass admitted in July L974 lost 8.6 percent of 
itar, memi?ers during thi? period. / y 

THird-?)^lassmen receive orien^tion training on the func- 
tions of several Army branches (dnfantry^ combat engineers, 
field artillery, air defense, and armor). Most of the 8 weeks 
of training' is spent encampe^4>n the Academy reservation, but 
1 week is spent at Fort Knox< Kentucky , with armor- and air 
defense units. The progrMt^s culminating segment is an 11-day 
patrolling and survival - exercise , 



During their secoAd-class summer,- most cadets participate 
in Army orientation gaining, serving 4 weeks as platoon leaders 
with active^ Army units in Panama; Europe, and .the United States. 
Cadets also may select from various adventure training options 
conducted away &rojTr the Academy. During the 1974 summer, cadets^ 
chose the foiLalwi^g options: • ' , 




Weeks of 
training 



Number 
of cadets 



500 
30 
36 
107 
38 
52 
12 

Most of these courses are standard Army programs leading 
to a recognized specialty, while others are* for orientation. 
The helicbpter flight training offered to second-classmen as 
an adventure training option is meant to be an orientation to 
helicopter flight and is not designed to' qualify individuals 
as Army helicopter pilots. We suggest that the Academy con- 
sider reducing the 40 hours of flight time currently part of 
the course. The cost .of operating the type of helicopter used 
in the training is $92 a f light-hjenirv We noted that the Coast 
Guard Academy program requires only 10 hours of flight time 
for orientation purposes. 

First-class summer training is geared to provide practi- 
cal leadership experience primarily by assigning cadets to the 
training cadres supervising new cadet barracks "and third-class 
trairprfTg. Those cadets who did not attend Army orientation 
Jvr^^ning the previous year must complete it during their last 
summer. 

Cadets are directly supervised by Academy personnel during 
most of these summer training periods. Dur-ing the Army orien- 
tation training/ cadets are evaluated by their host unit using 
*a written efficiency report like that usecl to rate officers. 
Cadets are counseled on their rating wh^n they li'eturn to the 
Academy. Since most of the adventure .^raining options are 
regular Army training programs, succ^sful completion is 
readily ascertainable. CAdets' performance is reported to 
the Academy, and in those courses offering recognized skills, 
completion is noted in the cadets* permanent records. 

The Corps of Cadets / 

- The approximately 4,00^ members of the Corps of Cadets 
are organized into a brigade of four regiments. Each regiment 
is ^further divided into battalions and companies^ The 36 
cadet companies are comEK)sed of cadets from all four classes. 
Cadet officers from the first class fill command' and staff 
positions throughout^^he brigade. Command positions, except 
for brigade and reaijnent, are rotated triannually so that most 
first-classmen hav^ at least one leadership opportunity. 



Airborne 3 

Jungle warfare 2 

Ranger - 9 

Northern warfare 3 

Arctic warfare 2 

Helicopter flight 8 
Race relations / . 5 




The Corps of Cadets plays S major role in administering 

— the disciplinary system, i^''^'^^^ 

— the honor code, 

— the fourth-class system, 

— the intramural athletics program, and 

— extracurricular activities . 
\ 

The disciplinary syst^bm is established by Academy regu- 
lations and covers 144 specific infractions and delinquencies 
fojr^ which demerits and other disciplinary punishments are 
awarded. These offenses range from minor infractions; such 
as improper haircut, to more serious violations, such as the 
possession of alcoholic beverages. Violations m^y be repor^fed 
by cadets or officers.* 

Four classes of delinquencies are established, based on^ 
the severity of the punishment and the level of the punishing 
authority. Minror offenses 'are within the province of the 
cadet's company tactical officer, while -more serious offenses 
and punishments may require the Coimnandant of Cadets' approval. 
In addition to demerits, punishment may include confinement to. 
quarters, extra marching with rifle, restriction to tertain 
areas of the Academ^ grounds, .and loss of leave and class, 
privileges. ' • • • 

Cadets are allowed a specific number of demerits per. 
month and per semester based on their class. Those exceeding 
the maximum are awarded additional punishments and considered 
unsatisfactory or'deficient in conduct. Ca'dets below the ex- 
pected level of compliance ^re reviewed by tfieir 'superior 
officers to determine their suitability to coritiaue at the 
Acaidemy. In 1974 only one cadet was' actually separated be- 
cause of conduct deficiencies and none were removed in 1973. 

A cadet's military leadership pOtentJLal and performance 
is measpjfed by the Leadership Evaluation System. Each cadet's 
score IS determined by a quarterly rating by his peers, the 
caidet chain of command, and his tactical officer. The indivi- 
dual's score, the principal factor in selection for leadership 
positions, constitutes a portion o*?^is class stanjding. 

The evaluation process also identifies cadets unsuited 
for a military career and provides an orderly procedure for 
their separation. Tactical officers make semiannual reviews ^ 
of cadets rated near the bottom of i their classes. Their 
recommendations are forwarded to tne Commandant of Cadets. 
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Those cadets recommended for dismissal ^re further evaluated 
by the Academic Board. During fiscal year 1974, eight cadets 
were separated by this process • The Leadership Evaluation 
System was changed in 197 3 following a court determination 
that the system did not afford cadets due process. According 
to Academy officials, the separation process is now very 
eiaJ^e^rfce. They assert that the system is designed not to 
weed out underachievers , but to help them perform adequately, 




The Gadet Honor Code requires that "a cadet will^ot lie, 
cheat, or steal, nor tolerate those who do," and aljtows for 
no deviations. The Cadet Honor Committee consists of one 
first-classman and one second-classman, who seryes as an 

apprentice, from each company. / . 

/ 

Most honor investigations are initi'ate'd by cadets, 
although officers may also start the process. If the prelimi- 
nary investigation supports the initial report of a violation, 
a 12-member honor board is convened to< hear the case. At the 
hearing, the accused and witnesses are permitted to testify.- 
Unless all 12 voting board members vote the accused guilty, 
he is returned to the Corps in good standing. 

The Commandant reviews all convictions • Cadets may either 
resign or appeal to a Board of Officers who 'review the facts 
anew. The Board may overrule the findings of the Honor Com- 
mittee, in which case the "cadet remains' in the Corps. If the 
•^Board recommends dismissal, the case is forwarded to the 
^Superintendent and to the Department of the Army, for their 
concurrence^ 

The % Superintendent • s Honor Review Committee, composed of 
senior staff and faculty of f icers, ^ reviews the program annually. 
Its 19 74 report included the following observations. 

--The toleration clause is one of the biggest problems 
for cadets. 

--Some cade^t? believe separation (the^only punishment for 
an offender) is ,too haf'sh for minor offenses, so some 
are not reported. 

--Some cadets feel that friendship is more important than 
reporting a fellow cadet. — 

--Generally, toleration increases as a cadet progresses 
through his 4 years. 

--Cadets are -critical of the honor system, claiming it 
is used to enforce regulations. 

. bo 
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For the year ending in April 1974, 82 eases were heard 
by honor boards and 43 cadets were found guilty. Anotjier six 
resigned in lieu of having their cases heard. Fourteen of 
those convicted chose to appeal to a board of officers. Of 
these, nine were separated and five->^ere reinstated, notwith- 
standing the honor board's unanimous determination of guilt. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The physical development program is the joint responsi- 
bility of the Director, Office of Physical Education, under 
the Commandant of Cadets and the Director, Office of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics, who reports directly to^the Superin- 
tendent. 

The Office of Physical Education provides a four-part 
program of instructional courses, intramural athletics, 
specialized instruction, and physical ability monitbring.^ 
Fourth-classmen take swimming, boxing, gymnastics, wrestling, 
and golf or tennis. After completing these courses and a 
personal conditioning course during the third-class year, 
cadets are free to choose 5 courses from among 18 carry-over 
activiti.es, such as handball, basketball, unarmed combat, 
and strength development. 

Cadets also receive instructional training during the 
summer periods. During new cadet barracks, cadets take 53 
hours of physical ability testifSq, conditioning, and mass 
athletics. During the second summer about 27 hours of mili- 
tary physical training is provided. Various founts >of 
physical conditioning are provided during the cadets M last 
two summers, depending on the particulaK^training options 
chosen. 

Intramurals are organized along the militarV structure 
of %he Corps of Cadets; each company f ields ^^■^HiTtfe in 12 
sports. The cadet brigade commander and subordinate cadets 
are responsible for the day-to-day operation of the intra- 
mural prog-ram, acting as administrators, officials, and 
coaches. - ^ ^ — 

Intramural competition is divided into fall, winter^, 
and spring seasons. All cadets except those on an inter- ^ 
collegiate oia club team are required to participate during 
the fall and winter .seasons. Although spring season intra- 
murals are voluntary, about 50 percent of the cadets 
regularly participate. Teams practice or compete twice each 
week. Cadets are not permitted to participate in the same 
sport for mote-^TSn 2 years. Cadets with intercollegiate or 
some other particular experience or ability in a certain 
sport are banned from competing in that sport intramurally. 
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Specialized instruction is a remedial measure for those 
cadets with particular conditioning or weight problems. Re- 
conditioning is available for cadets who are, convalescing 
from an injury or illness, ^nd a specialized swimming course 
is provided for cadets unable to pass a required survival 
swimming test. 

The physical ability of cadets is monitored throughout 
4:heir 4 years at the ^Academy. All applicants are initially 
screened in a four-event physical aptitude examination. 
Performance on this test is 10 percent of a score used during 
the admissions process, but there are no required levels of 
performance. 

Cadets are subjected "to seven distilfict fitness-monitoring 
evaluations which include both standard Arfhy and some Academy- 
developed tests. During the f ourth-class\year , cadets take 
two tests and must negotiate an obstacle course. Minimum 
performance levels are established and each cadet is assigned 
a score. This score constitutes 40 percent of the cadet's , 
grade^ for 3 semester hours of physical education. Third- 
•classmen xie^eat the same tests and the obstacle cou-jse and 
also take theStrmy^hysij^ Fitness Evaluation Test and the 
Airborne Physical FitnessT^^^^r^- — Second.- cJLas^men take an 
Academy-developed test and the Army test and are timed on a 
2-mile run. First-classmen are twice monitored using the 
Army test. 

The AsS3emy^lia^^ upward the Army's minimum stan- 

dard on theN^rmy test which consists of the inverted crawl; 
run, dodge, and jump; horizontal ladder; bent leg situp; and 
two-mile run. Cadets must score at least 60 points on each' 
event to qualify for graduation and some cadets have had to 
retake the examination to achieve a satisfactory score. 

The cadet's performance on the monitoring test is con- 
sidered in his physical education grade in increasing amounts 
througho!ut the 4 years. Currently, first classmen are awarded 
1,5 semester hours based entirely on the Army Physical Fitness 
Evaluation Tests^with no -^^ard for their performance in the 
instructional pro'gram. This^ is being changed so that per- 
formance in the instructional program will count for 20 per- 
cent of the first-class grade. Cadets deficient in physica 
education are subject to loss of .privileges and dismissal 
as are cadets d^icient in academic an^ military training. 
The Academic Board approved -eight dismissals for physical 
aptitude -deficiencies during the 1973-74 academic year.' 



Physical education faculty 

The physical education faculty consists of 24 officers', 
11 enlisted men, and 11 civilians selected by the Director, 
Office of Physical Education, with the concurren.ce of Army- 
Headquarters. Officers and civilraiis selected for teaching 
positions must have or obtain an advanced degree in physical 
education. Some enlisted positions are ^oM^d by individuals 
recruited by the^ Aca(demy to enlist in the Army under a 
"Stripes for Skills" program* These individuals, some of 
whom did not have advanced degrees, were guaranteed that they * 
would be assigned to the Academy as instructors,. We suggested 
that these positions be filled by qualified civilians and. 
Academy officials are taking the necessary actions to convert * 
them. ^ . \ 

EVALUATI ONS OF PROGRAMS AND GRADUATES ' - 

« ' Is 

According to Academy officials, th^y insure that their 
programs produce graduates who meet Army needs by^evaluating 
.their current programs, rather than examining graiduate per- 
formance. The Academy •has occiasionally, queried groups of 
graduates on their perceptions of certain aspects of Academy 
preparation. However, no regularly recurring process is y 
. employed which lets the Academy know, either from the 
graduate or his immediate supervisors, how well graduates 
have been prepared for^their assignments. In addition, rio 
comprehensive examination is given, cadets befor^ graduation 
to measure how well they retain the knowledge they ne^ as 
new second lieutenants. ' 4 



Academy officials told us that, although the ^Depa^ 
of the Army does not regularly inform the^i^eadjemy/.c^the 
overall quality of its graduates,, some feedback f s ^prov*ided , 
on a relatively constant, informal basis that cleals with 
numerous desired attributes^-^ i ' 

/ ' . \ \ 

^ The most recent <5omprehensive review of thq Academy's 
programs resulted in aTJB^cember 1972 report entitled "A Study 
of the Programs of the United States Military^ Academy issued 
by a four-member review board composed of distinguished 
educators^ and a retired officer/ The report included 
suggestions which have so fair resulted, in reduced ^essons ^for 
the fourth-class mathematics course and a. 10-percent reduction 
in the lessons of all required core <:ourses. ' 

E?cternal reviews , ^-^^ 

The Academy is accredited by the Middle States AsSodl^F 
at^-on, of Colleges and Secondary Sc^ool-s, which last reported 
on the Academy in 19^69. Academy officials responde£J;pV 
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several recommendatioris contained in this report: by estabr 
lisHing a separate department of history and'^^ans furring 
academic courcses in psychology "and sociology ffom 'the Com- 
mandant of Cadets'^ to . th*e Dean's control. Th^' report also 
reconmiended^fUrther opportunities- for academic s^eciali- 
za'tidn IgxH^cautioned agadnst establishing a,majolrs program. 




A Board of Visitors is charged with inquiring into 
Jorale, "c^iscipline., <furriculum, instruction, |)hysical equip- 
ment, fiscal affaixs, academip m^hods, Nahd ^y gther^a^ters 
it wishes to consider. The 9oard is comprised^oSf^n^ne 
M^ifibers of Congres*s 'and six persons designarti^ by the Presi- 
lent and annually reports to.^ the , President^. The Bo^rd con-^, 
eluded in .its 1974 repoVt that th^^^A^ademy \^as effectively 
di'scharging_jL±^ mi ssj oni . — ^- 



CONCLUSION'S 
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The Academy's programs are designed, , in our opinioxUf to 
produce the. qualified officers the Army needs. }:.Its graduate 
afe eqiaipped w£th a' soured general academic background dn^ 
which to b.uild their specialties a^oareer officeVs. We ^ 
believej^^Jiow^ver, that ,systen\atic programs to evaraate cadet^ 
be^re^ 'and after gradiaatiorl ar^^vQeeded. The Naval ^^cademy 
has established such evaluation prbgrams/ described ^on pages 
41 toW3. ' / • ■ 

The Academy relies primarily on the individual coul 
grades over the 4-year period tQ. d^isure that each cadet lias 
the prof essional^ knowledge required of a new second lieuten-^^ 
ant. We noted that mai>y aspects of the Academy* s programs 
are ungraded, even when involving essential knowledge or 
skills. The adoption of .a cbmprehensiva professional exami- 
nation ^would insure that all cadets had been properly pre- 
]^a^^ for their future assignment^ , \^ 

\ To"^id the cqn;tinuing development of its programs,* we 
belie^ve the Acade^ny should establish a s,ystematic*method of 
.assessing graduate performance. We beXieve that monitoring 
graduate performance, from the viewpoints of both the gradu- 
ate and his immediatte supervisors, would enhance the exist- 
ing formal and informal feedback systems.. It would give the 
Academy better' information on whether or not its programs 
0re producing the- type of graduates needed by the Army. We 
believe this would best be accomplished through regular^ 
rather than ad hoc assessments. 

RECOMbjENDATIONS 

We recommend that the Secretary of Defense direci 
Army to: ^ T 
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— -Establish a' comprehensive'examination for first-- 
•classmen to verify their level of professional com- 
petence. 

— Establish a systematic .program to assess- ^aduate ' 
performance. ^ * ' " 

AG ENCY COMME^^TS 

y officials geneifally agreed with our conclusions 
and said tha^ they would conduct a detailed study to- deter-- 
mine^ whether ^o implement our recommendation for a compre- 
hensive examination. They agreed- with our recommendation 
for establishing a systematic graduate assessment program:? 
and were considering extending it to cover graduates pf other 
'commissioning sources* " ^ 
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: ^ CHAPTER 6 

I C OAST GUARD ACADEMY 

t ' ~ 



TYPE OF GRADUi^TE 



The Commalidant of the Coast Guard, in a June 1974' letter ^ 
to the Academy ; Superintendent, stated that the primary emphasis 
of the Academy ^s education and training prog^i;ains should be to 
produce dedicated general-duty Coast Guard officers. This 
letter also Q^plained that the Coast Guard needs officers with 
technical backgrounds (engineering and scientific) and that 
officer career specialties are^ determined by duty assign- . 
ment^, postgraduate schooling, and advanced training, not by 
th^^ Academy ' s undergraduate education. * / 

Officials at ^oast Guard Headquarters said that, besides 
dedication to*service, 'the primary requirement for Academy 
graduates is^^a sound undergraduate education. According to 
these officials, the Coast Guard needs the majority of its 
Academy graduates t9 have tecl\nical backgrounds\because (1) 
most-'df th^ Coast "Guard ' s postgraduate programs are in 
technic^?Hfcreas and (2) these graduates have greater assign- 
ment fie^xibificy because tney can be assign-ed- to technical or 
nontechnio^ positions.' - * ' • ^ 

The Coast Guard relies on 'the Acadenty as the primary 
source to meet its long-term officer requirements. The. 
Officer Candidate ' School is used to^ill short-term^ needs. . 
Coast" Guard officials stated theyxnave not been ^ble to 
attract candidates with techmxr^ backqrounds ^into th.e Officer 
Candidate School, and les^.-^n 20 per^nt' of recent Classes 
had the desirecJ backgr^ulid. As a result,, th.e; burden of .meet- 
ing the ]pequiremejat.--^or technically oriented^of f icers lias 
fallen dn ' tixe-'^^^d^emy . . • - * ; 




-yyro ba- resppnsiye to the needs of the service, and provide 
enough qualified ycu>i^ officers- for the various, postgraduate 
^ducatiorv-programs, tn^ Academy- emphasizes tecHiiical subjects 
and; set a goal in 197 3^ of gr^uating 80 percent of -its cadets 
'^ith technical majors.. This.^oal was ba?ed on ^Xoast^Guard 
/analysis of the service's long-range outlook and ^objectives, 
a Coast Guard study to determine officer needs for 1972-82,' 
and the ^ pej^epptions- of Academy officep's. ' ^ - . 



..Academy official^ emphasized that producing 80. percent 
technical^ majors is a dfoal, not a quota, and that cadets are 
not pressured to select a technical* major. Of the last two, 
classes selecting academic majors, only 69, percent 'chose 
technical majors This is improvement over the\class of' . 
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1974 (50 percent) but little better than the classes of 1975 
(64 percent) and 1976 (68 percent). 

The Academy *s objective to produce dedicated Coast Guard 
officers cannot be met solely through its academic programs- 
Military training programs and physical education are an 
integral part of the Academy's preparation of cadets to be 
commissioned officers. The military training programs are 
intended to develop in eachjcadet qualities of leadership' and 
character that the Acj^^Jsy^elieves necessary to a Coast 
Guard officer. Thrg^cadem^^ identified these qualities based 
on management theories and various leadership studies. 

The physical development program is intended to develop 
a cadet's basic physical skills, agility, strength, and 
endurance. In addition, every effort is made to provide 
opportunities to generate and strengthen moral and physical 
courage, resourcefulness, group loyalty, f airplay, ari'd leader 
ship ability. The requirements of the physical education 
programs were developed by the ^^&ademy physical education 
-faculty. 

Coast Guard Academy admissions are unique amon^ the 
academies. There are no congressional appointments, or geo- 
graphic quotas. Candidates apply directly to the Academ^^ and 
are initially qualified^ on the bases of their high school 
rank-in-class and^cholastic aptitude test performance* 
Candidates meeting these initial requirements are then scored 
on their "overall potential" by Academy officials. This 
score constitutes 40 percent of the candidates' total Com- 
posite score. Appointments are offered to the candidates 
having the highest composite score. .Since the subjective 
evaluation of "overall potential" by Academy officials coif- 
stitutes^40 percent of the composite score,, the Academy^ has 
broad latitude in its admissions-^ process^/ /' 

ACADEMIC PROGRAM / / V 

Until 1965' the^ Academy required all cadets , /regardless 
of previous background or interest, "to complete/essentialLy 
the same course. oi instruction. Th^ course composition of 
this curriculum ;was engineering and applied sTcience (29 
percent), mathematics and basic sciences (25 percent), pro- 
fessional studi4§ (22 percent), humanities^ (18 percent) ,^and 
physical education (5 percent) . The curirlculum was expandeO^ 
in 1965 to offer elective courses and a^management/so^al 
science prog/am. Another program, ocean science, was intro- 
duced in 196^ to .meet an en^rging C9aS/t Gu^rd mi-e-s^n in 
oceanography. In 1971 the Academy . adopted a program offering 
13 optioqs/ (areas of conjpentration) • Beginning in 1974 the 
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curricuiuitnwa«--clianged to offer nine differentiated academic 
majors for the first time. The total academic curriculum 
ranges from 132.5 semester hours for humanities majors to 
146.5 semester hours for civil engineering majors. 



* Majors pr^s^ram 



The nineNa:\ajors are civil, electrical, marine, and ocean 
engineering; maria:je, physical, and mathematical science; 
management; and goW^^nmerlt . According to Academy officials, 
'a prime reason for ex{>^ding the curriculum was to keep pace 
with the other service ab^emies which were then also expand- 
ing their curriculums^ Sirft3G many Coast Guard Academy appli- 
cants were also seeking admission to the other academies, 
officials felt that expansion was^a^essary to successfully 
Compete for these applicants . ^ They expected to/^attract a 
broader spectrum of Applicants" and perha^s^edabe attrition. 
With the exception of the new mission in oce^tjgraphy and 
the genial desire to attract and retain qualifi&(i,,^ndidates , 
no direct relationship existed between the curriculunT^e^^ - 
pansion and the needs of the service. ' ^"^^'^^^O^u 

m 

Although seven of the nine academic majors are in techni- 
cal areas, the Academy has been unable to meet its goal of 
haviryj^SO percent oi. its students take technical maj^^. 
Abovix 73 percent of the class of 1978, the most r^f^ent cadets 
to select academic majors, indicated an initial^^ef erence 
for technical majors. A disproportionate number -chose marine 
science, and the Academy forced over half of them to take 
their secqtid choice* A third of these chqse nontechnical 
majors, reducing^^he technical majors to 69 percent. 

Core curriculum 

Most cadets complete a 27-course sequence totaling . 93 . 5 
semester hours. This core curriculum incSfdes six courses ^ 
(22 semester hours) in specialized professional subjects. 
Cadets in some engineering majors substitute advanced courses, 
for introductory core courses, and those with a sufficient 
grasp of a course may validate it. A further limitation on 
the commonality of the core curriculum is JJ^t^ cadets in the 
civil engineering major do not normally take either Intro^ 
duction to Management or a sooarSlS^manistic- option. Accord- 
ing to Academy officials, Introduction 4;o Management was 
removed from the civil engineering major to make room for 
additional engineering courses nee|ded,to obtain Engineers' 
Council on Professional Development accreditation. The 
program has still not been accredited. 

Academy officials stated that the substance of the 
management course was taught in three civil engineering design 
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courses. The course descriptions of the three civil engineer- 
ing design courses do not appear to embrace classical ' manage- 

rinciples; behavioral theory; or individual, group, and ^ 
organizational leadership, which are included in the management 
course. AdditionaIJ.y , the management course is listed as a / 
prerequisite for the^thrird^ design course. Since the Academy's 
goal is to produce a general^^^ty^-i^f icer , it would seem thax 
basic management theories and techniques should also' be taj/ght 
,to civil engineering majors. ^ / 



Library ' 

, • / 

The Academy library is staffed by three professional 
librarians, two clerical ^sistants^, and one enlisted man. - 
American Library Assqciation standards suggest a need for a 
minimum of 15 library personnel to serve 1200 students. The 
three librarians work during the day, and a fourth-classman 
mans the library during the evening hours whe;l most of the 
1,000 cadets do th^ir studying. The New England Association 
of Schools ajid C^'ileges, which accredits thfe Academy, criti 
cized the library staffing in both its 19/4 and 1974 evalu- 
ations. Recer)t Board of Visitors repor 
mended- increased staffing. 



have also recom- 



Academic f^aculty 



V 



/ 



/ 



Th^ 106-raember ^.academic faculty is approxiiBately one- 
fourth/ civilian and three^fo\irths military pe^onnel. Fifteen 
of the mijcit'ary faculty members are assigned to the Academy. on 
a permanent basis; the other 65 are serving on 4-year tours. 
Approximately twO-thirda of the civilian feculty are tenured. 
Most faculty members have at least a maste¥^^ degree and 
approxima'tely 30 percent have a doctoral degr^ 

A ma jor^ except ion to this is the departmentNof nautical 
science and law*. The nautical, science branch of this' de'part- 
ment teaches professionaLii|COUrses only. Because of the nautical 
, science course content, the Academy considers operational 
,'experience an adequate substitute for' academic degrees . 
Three nautical scie||^ee instructors /have no academic degrees^ 
and 10 have opnly bacca laureate- degrees . 

Civilian faculty are hire;} by the Superintendent upon 
the Academic Council's recornnfendation. ' Permanent military 
faculty are s^^cted by Coast Guard Headquarter's . Vacancies 
for perman^rf^Vmilitary fa-culty are announced throughout 
and som^^tTime/ outside the Coast Guard. Individuals chosen 
f roiB-'wtsidjs the Coast Guard are given direct commissions at 
rfiappropr/iate rank before reporting to the Academy, 
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Anticipated openings ariiong the rotating military facul'ty 
in the management and economics, physical and ocean sciendes, 
humanities, and mathematics departments are advertised, yalong 
.with other positions in/the Coast Guard likely to requi/e the" 
selectee to be sent to/graduate school. Eligible officers 
a^ly directly to Coast Guard Headquarters, whieh inyturn 
/Consults wi^tn the Dean and departjnent head concerning theij 
preferehoe, A selection board donsisting of Acad^i(y arid >Head- 
quartei?^ personnel/ then makes the final selectioiy According 
to Academy officials, no written crit^^la are u^d to, evaluate 
applicants . 

/ I / . 

Xaw facul:ty are assign^ by the /Coast Guard's Geneiral 
Counspl and aTlL h^ve law degrees. Wauti cad science faculty ^ , 
vacancies ^?re publicized thif^^ughoul/ ^e Coast Guard," but 
Ac^emy ^raauates receive prefererice. To be eli;3^ible, an 
o^fj.c'er myst Ijave at least 4 years, yOf comijiisigapned service 
^::;afid not be expected to be considered^for^ promotion to. 
lieuten^t .commanded during his 4^year tour. Officers selec- 
ted for, jpostgra(^ate school or ^'^service specialty school are 
not eligible,. ' 



Milit^ary faculty * in' the applied science and engineering 
department are considered to be serving in their career 
specialty while at the Academy. ^Their assignments, therefore, 
are handled by the engineering assignments officer at Coast 
Guard Headquarters. The department head stated that he often.- 
requests officers by name and the assignments officer usually 
complies. Such officers are usually requirecJ^ to have both an 
advanced academic degree and professional experience in 
engineering. ' 



' Other thaA'-eS^ablished procedures for selecting officers 
for the positions requiring postgradiiate education, neither 
the Academy nor Coast Guard Headg^aarters maintains formal 
standards or se^lection procedures for the /rotating military 
faculty. However, they do maintain an "afcademy matrix" on 
all graduates. The matrix,, completed by Academy officials, on 
each cadet, rates his suitability fpr/Tuture assignment of 
various facility and Commandant of Cadets positions at the 
Academy. , Cadets are rated as eith^ "highly recommended," 
"reeommended, " "no opinion"," or "^ot^ recommended . "--^.^A copy 
of this/matrix ' is forwarded to the officer assignment Siectioh 
at Coa/t/ Guar^ Headquarters. Any cadet identified as "not 
reconimencled" for a particulajT^assignment willj. probably be 
precluded from selection regardless of his subsequent per- 
formance as an officer. 
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The Academy bases its fnilitary training on 22 objectives. 
All the traits contained in Vhem are subjective, such^s "se! 
discipline" and "recognizes A^ed for continued intellecti 
and professional growth."/^ Although these are commejiQabj 
traits, they are not ame/able to ob jective^easur^en^a^d 
do not attempt to encomt^ass the specific sdcillsyan^^now^-edge 
required of a junior Cc^st Guard officep< According 
Academy officials, they were in thi 
professional competency objectives 
a' junior officer is expected to pej:^orm. 



Brigade system 




^ to 

/<leve loping 
e tasks which 



divided into 



Bifigade of 
three 



two regiments, 
battalions with 
First-class 




Cadets are organized into 
Each regiment/ is farther divid^ 
subordinate /Companies and platoons in each, 
cadets fil^ officer position§ ^within the Brigade, assisted ^ 
by the se^nd/class. Five separate; chains of command within 
the Bri^de ^e formed anriually, thus allowing\adets to 
uncti6n i^ various, command- and staff' positions 



The Brigade, fills importan;t roles ^in administering the 

titude system, s\amme-rytrainirig, and the fourth-class system. 
Academy's hgiiot^concept , However, is administered ^ 
larily by-^he Comnfandant*' js staff. 




Three times each year, cadets evaluate their peers and 
subordinates within 'each .cadet battalion on their aptitude 
for service. *Fiar^-clas4 cadets are also rated and then 
counseled by theii: batifalion officer. ' He may refer question- 
able c^ases to a boart^ol: officers for further review and 

During the 1974-75 academic year, three 
^_d fox aptitude deficiencies. The Academy 
tude system as its, primary measure of 
tial. The system as it currently operates;^ 
however, is ngyt related tp the objectives that are the basis 

ilitary training. We suggested' that the 
rating procedures and reporting forms, 
obrjectives -as criteria for evaluating 
'officials agreed and plan to revise the 
cordingly. 




ademy ' 



honor concept is "We 'are men of honor, 
at, sfeealV'nor attempt to^deceive." 
Academy officials believe that any cadet • S//<5onduct which 
demeans .or offends this <!:oncept offends the entire Brigade, 
Unlike the other Academies, possible offenses are referred 
directly to the Commandant of Cadets upon detection. He 
then refers the matter to a cadet standards board, which 
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investigates th^ alleged offens§. Extenuating circumstances 
may be considered- Th^ standcurds board thea reports its • 
findings and a recommended (disposition of the case to the 
Cdmmanuant, Reported offenses which, in the opinion of the 
Comipandant, display a basic character flaw will normally 
re^lt in a di&rtiissal recommendation. Those cadets recom- 
mended for di^issal are afforded a hearing before the academy 
'executive board, consisting of senior officers. Lesser 
offenses may result^n disciplinary action short of dismissal, 
Dur:j.ng the igTS-T^academic year, five cadets were separated 
for honor offena^, ' x-^ 

The -fmrthr-class system at the Academy is intended to 
fill a dual function. For the fourth-classmen, it is 
supposed to break the ties with civilian life and engender . 
self-dicipline, a sense of responsibility for others, and 
motivation for the Coast. Guard, For upperclass cadets, it 
provides an. opportunity for practical leadership, 

' The fourth-class system begins with an 11-week indoc- 
trination period. During this period, fourth-classmen are 
under the almost constant scrutiny of second-class cadets 
and commissioned of ficers. In addition to seamanship, 
drills and x:eremony, and physical .conditioning, cadets 
rLei:eive an orientation cruise aboard the Eagle, a sail- ^ 
powered barque. During the academic year, fourth-classmen / 
are still subject to many restrictions, but military trairprfig 
and orientation are limited to minimize interference wij 
academics. Restrictions ar6 gradually reduced throughout 
the academic year. 



Academic-year training programs 



\ 



The Commandant conducts training^^rograms on Saturday 
mornings throughout ' the academic / j The topics include 

drug abuse, medical self-help^^^^ieadership , shipboard matters, 
minority r^elations ,*:"2m^--4njl,ita^ Although attendance 

at this training is manp^rforiTT^^approximate^ 20 percent of the 
Brigade is excused op.-^y given day for athletic team trips, 
official ;duty, or^v^ekend passes There are no makeup 
s.ession&, and p^faets are not evaluated on ^ areas covered in 
this trainii 

Ky^l'i external review of Academy programs coirimented on 
the ^>ack of cadet commitment to Saturday morning training. 
The report was particularly critical of the Saturday morning 
leadership course for third-classmen, noting the probable 
devaluation of any instruction during that period. Since 
this is the only formal military leadership training^jojEf e^^^d 
by the Academy , the report recommended teaching the coiii^se 
during t)ie academic week. The Academy disagreed., In ylew 
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of the findings ipu^ fhis. area by the new Coast Guard evaluation 
group (see Jlf? we suggest the Academy further consider 
implementing^his recommendation. 

Sununer-^rograms 

During all foiir summers, cadets are 'involved primarily 
in professional training. As mentioned above, f olirth-classmen 
receive basic orientation at' the Academy arid aboard the Eagle. 
Third-class cadets jreceive further training aboard the Eagle 
and operational Coa*st Guard c^^ttelss. The cadets stand watches 
and perform some of the duties of ^^^listed personnel. 

Second-class cadets serve as the training cadre for in- 
comin(^ fourth-classmen. They also receive an introduction tc 
Coast Guard aviation and training at other shore installations 
representative of Coast Guard operations. First-classmen 
act as junior officers in training. Half the summer is spent 
aboard* ship/ where^ they are trained in officer duties and 
exposed to the environment they serve dn immediately after 
graduation. The remainder of the summer program is spent at 
a Coast Guard installation to help cadets select areas for 
posi:graduate training. ^ 

Cadets do not receive academic credit for their summer 
training. Tl:\ey are evaiuated by supervising officers and , 
cadets. For some programs, l^evels of performance are 
specified^ for satisfactory gr^ades . A cadet's performance in 
summer programs is a compoqeri^ of his suitability- for-service^ 
grade. j ^ ^ . 

A recent consulting firnj £\eview pf summer training 
included sending questionnai-tes| to recent graduates. The 
graduates generally st^^eci 'thatl,t]5^ programs did not consti-r 
tute realistic training to gi^^^'e^hem for initial junior 
officer duties. They al^/j^^^tfess technically competent 
than officers from othft^^jM^SAorung sources. ' The report 
recommendep-, among ot^er^mngs , that cadets receive more 
i training during their first-class summer to > 
lis perceived competence gap. ' The Academy dis- 



specialize 
overcome t 
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agreed with this recommendation primarily becausg firs6r 
class cadets' receiving technical training wouj.d reteiveVno 
leadership experience supervising si/borQinate* cadets during 
the cruise. . > ' ' V ^ . ' ;\ 

■ ^ ^ * ^ / ' . : " y 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT '^ * „ ' \ . 

The Academy's physi/cal development program includes 
physical education clashes -and competitive athletics. <fn 
addition to d^velopin^ physical fitness, the programs are 
used^o develop leacL^rship, confidence, and a competitive 
nature. / 
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Physical education 

• Cadets are scheduled for 3 hours of physical education " 

week during their first-class year. Cadets receive 10 
semester hours of credit for physical education.- Ten minutes 

exerc?se^and%hr''°"-'' "° P--^onal conditionTng 

?^u^ti oi= remaining time is spent in formal instruction 

Fourth-classmen receive instruction in the foundations 
w^esUiig!'''''^'^^' swinuning, gymnastics, anS 

Tennis, handball, volleyball, and advanced swimmina are 

iaL'ooJr'bad'^'^ third-class cadets, .SeconJ-c^ss'c^dlts 
^ take golf, badminton, personal defens^e, and lifesavina ThT 
program-of instruction for first-class cadett includes *suS 
aKiJtL^s^hS'^ ''^'"^^ skills,^ind\^S?^ctor 

The Academy, stresses swimming proficiency All r^fl^i-^ 

cusses a?e avan!hr''r''^' s„l,mning test. Special remedial 

ins;at^%.^?;;a???^/rre"i™e„?sr?2rr^"^ 

Physical fitness testing 

The Academy's physical fitness test is /adapted from a 
Coast Guard-prescribed test. It includes pullups? situps 
a standing broad jump, a 300-yard shuttle ?un, and a 2-mne 
run. Minimum levels of per^rmance on the five events have ' 
been established by the p^sical education faculty. Cadets 
are tested at the beginning and end of .their fourth-clasf 
n!^r?Lf"^^"''^ ^^""^ semester thereafter. Performance on the 
nhP n test constitutes one-third of each cadet's 

physical education grade. • -as-et =, 

^- ^ Cadets failing to meet the minimum standards are classi- 
fied as "remedial." They are then aligned a phjstcal e^u- — 
ca-tion advisor who devises a physicaTconditioning program 
for each individual. The cadets are required to attend 
•da^ds^"" S??hiV?"^"^ sessions., until they meet minimum stan- " 
dards. Although no cadet has ever been d.ismissed for failure 
Joeclli.^^^"''^' education minimums, cradets . scoring below a 
specified score must appear before a special board to verify/ 
their fitness to remain at the Academy. verity/ 
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' Competitive athletics 



All cadfets must participate in either intramurals or 
intercollegiate athletics during two of the three seasons' 
each academic year. * Cadets implement the intramural program 
serving as administrators, coaches, and officials. Competi- 
tion is between the 6 cadet battalions in 18 sports. 

Physical education faculty 

The head of the physical education department, a civilian 
when hired, is a .member of the permanent commissioned teaching 
staff. The other 'faculty members are all civilians and, 
except for one, have master's degrees. The Academy's informal 
policy is to require advanced degrees and at least 3 years of 
physical education teaching experience for all new faculty. 
Academy officials explained that civilian faculty is used 
because insufficient Coast Guard officers have the requisite 
education or experience, and training them as physical edu- 
cation instructors would not be cost-effective. 

EVALUATIONS OF PROGRAMS AND GRADUATES 

Until 1971 the Coast Guard relied on inforipal procedures, 
such as the rotation of the military faculty and annual Coast 
Guard District Commanders Conferences attended by the Super- 
intendent, to insure that Academy training was compatible 
with service requirements. The Coast Guard established a 
study group in 19 71 to determine the service's qualitative 
arid quantitative officer requirements for 1972-82 and the ^ \ 
requirements Adademy graduate/ would be expected to fill. 
The group concluded that the^^Academy should prepare most of 
its graduates for technically oriented training and careers. 

The Coast Guard also arranged in 1972 for a consulting 
firm to analyze officer performance requirements to determine 
what education and training is required for Academy cadets. 
This study relied in part on a questionnaire administered ' to 
oy^r 500 graduates to determine their level of proficiency 
ahd the level they thought necessary for a vajriety of opera- 
tional tasks. The study recommended deLjeting some courses 
and adding others to , better aline the Academy program Vith 
operational -requirements. . . 

Thfe Co^st Guard has recently established a Coast Guard 
Academy Professional and Mlitary "Training Advisory Committee 
consisting of five senior of ficers' serviug^ 2-year termsT. 
The initial^ committee members were ah air station comnTander; 
commanding officers from a high endurance cutter, a ra'edium 
endurance cutter, and a seagoing buoy tender; and aiy execu- 
tive of-ficer from a high endurance cutter. Most g^duates 
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are initially assigned to these types of vessels and some are 
later- assigned to air stations. The conunittee's annual meet- 
ings are announced throughout the Coast Guard and comments for 
the committee's review are solicited.^'"^e Committee's charter 
permits it to review the Academy's professional and military 
training courses but does not encompass the academic or physical 
development curriculums. ^ ' ' 

During the committee's first meeting in March 197 5-," it 
responded to sp^^cific questions of "irhe Superintendents Al- 
though it concluded that the Academy was producing basically 
well-educated young men capable of becoming effective officers, 
it noted an erosicJn of the professional and military training 
o^ cadets • Among the graduates' deficiencies identified by 
th^^committee were 

\-insuf f icient knowledge in some professional subjects; 

noticeable tendency to disregard policies they 
5like ; 

— poOT oral and writing skills; and y 

leadefship ability that was essentially satisfactory, 
but ^ared to peers rather than to subordinates. 

The committee Recommended, among ^other items, that the / 
Academy ^ , ' ^/ 

~implement\a professional competency program ^ including 
regular motutoring, 

— develop^'a tr^^ining simulation capabj.lity to tes^ch 
professional ^^ills, and 

— insure fuller an^ more positive cadet participation 
in the Commandanb^s Saturday training prog/ams. 

s - * \ / \ ' 

c The Academy has no recurring method to determine, as 
was done in^ the -consulting ^irm ' 1972 questiqllnaire, how 
well graduates felt they were prepared for their officer 
" duties. It also has no comprehensive examination to measure 
the cadets' professional competence before commissioning. 

Accreditation ' ♦ 

The Academy has been accredited by the. New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges since the association 
was established in 1952. The association reaccredited the 
Academy for 5 years in 1974. 
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^ Previously, the Academy had been accredited for 10 yeefrs, 
but because it had not corrected some of 'the deficiencies 
noted in the 1964 reaccreditation vipit, the period was ^js:^- 
duced. The Academy must take action on seven items^nd report 
to the association on them in June 1977. Ajoang-'rtlies'e in- 
adequacies are insufficient books and staffing in the library, 
doctoral degrees among the faculty, arid professional conaelTing 
for cadets. / ^-^"^ 



The Engineers' Council for Professional Development ac-'. 
credited the genera^l engineering curriculum of the Acadeitny iji^^ 
1939. The Academy retained the accreditation, which applied" 
.to all cadets under the unitary curriculum/ until 1957.v-^n , 
1973 the civil, dlectrical, nuclear,, marine ,.,.a:nd oceair engi- 
neering programs were considered for accreditati^. Electrical 
marine, and oce.an engineering were ac^redited^ but ciVil and 
nuclear engineering were not. The^.nUcJ.ear. e^ngineering pro- 
gram was dropped and the Academy Has modified .the civil 
engineering program by dropping core courses and adding en-^ 
gineering courses to try t0^ obtain accreditation. 



Congressional Board of Visitors ^ ^ . * ' ^ 

The congressional Board of Visitors odns is ts of four 
Senators and six Representatives^ In addition to l£s concern 
about inadequate library resB^irces, ^tlie Boaird has weaken a 
particular interest in such matte^g as raising tye quality |of 
cadet rations, and establishing^ viable humanities pro^graih._ 
The Board meets annually at tne Academy, norm^ly iji late 
spring. ' ' / . \ / 



CONCI.USIONS' 



In^ general, the Academy's prog;?^ms appear to be pro^ 
ducing (Qualified ^ficers , but enough with technical . 

back'grounds . Since the CoastjSliard has been ujiable to obtain 
enough of such officers frpnrits officer c^-ndidate school-, 
is incumbent the AcpjSj^y to produce tKem. The changes in- 
-the academic- curripja-iljjn from the upitary technical program 
Sin 1964 to th^.^.-alne majors in 1974 has reduced the number , ; ; 
of gi^^duaji^-^with technical backgrounci.^nf rom 100 to less 
thanJj^S^ercent of each class. The curriculum changes 
diyifing this pe'Jriod have ^been based for the most part on 
reasons other than changing Coast Guard needs. 



The Academy library appears understa;Cf ed . This has I 
been a matter gf concern for both the accrediting body and 
the Board of Visitors. Having a fourth-class cadet run the 
lib;rary during study hours is symptomatic of the staffing ^ 
inac^equacy. 



The recently established Prbfessional and Milib^^ 
-Training Advisory. Committe.e should provide meaningful 
to the Academy on ^a supervisor's view of graduate pertoxinan^ 
-^The committee may wish to obf^in^and consider the gradual:es' 
^^"^ ^eption of their, preparation 



for commissioned service. 



The^o^emy has no means to Qetermine that -eaj^ets have 
the profe,ssi^is4-...a^^ and knowledge which;^ th^ -<-year pro- 
gi^am ±s intended topro^4de. The^ profes^ofrSl competency 
objectives being developed^^ the ^Academy ma^^ adequately 
identify these skilis, but no com^jrehensive examination is 
planned to insure that the cadets *have them. ' \ 



RECOMMBNDAT ICtNS 



We recommend^ that the Secretary of Transportation direct 



the (ioast Guard to: 




— Meet itsone^d for officers with technical backgrounds 
by either 

1. taking additional actions so" 'that at least 
80 percent of each class voluntarily selects 
'/tecl>rxical. majors, 

? l:equiring.\t least 80 p^'cent oF.each class 
to select technical majors, or ^ ; ' 

3. exp^ri^lng the cote '"-curif iculum to provide, 
siiriicient technical. .'backgrounds for^all 
cadets. . 



— Provide enough iibifarians/ to staff the library during 
11 hours bt operation. 

/ > — Establish' a comprehensive examinatipn for first- 
(^lassmen'.'to \ verify their level of professional , 
competence, ' 



A.GENO^ CGMMEN^S 

1 We discuss 
Gu/rd o£fic/ials 
camsiderinq, iwhat 




and. /Cbriolus ions withj toast 
;r%"ed with them: <• They are 
to implement our recommen- 




CHAPTER 7 



MERCHANT MARINE ACA^gMY 




The Merclii^^i'rilarine Academy receives only limited - 
'statutory 6)jti&ice. The statiutes require the Academy to 
pr'epare,.-irndivid\^ for service as Merchant Marine officei^s. 
They^^^^^So' authorlx^e the- granting of bachelor qf science 
de^ees, permit student ♦appointme/its as Na^val Reserve ir^ld- 
shipmen and commissioning as| n aval ensigns '^upon graduation, 
and reqvire training'' aboard' vessels and at shore inst^llatiof^s . 

Originally, i:he Acad^mt's f-unction had been int^erpreted 
narrowly, namely^, to proyicjfe officers for service aboarcJ U^S»- 
merchant vessels. The Acadkmy currently perceives its . > 
mission to be miich broader,, encompassing preparation for a 
wide variety o£ maritime-rdlkted careers bpth ashore and at 
sea. The Academy recognizes ^at it serves three maj^cir con- 
stitu^c:j.es: the^Nation, the maritime industry, ^nd.i4:s 
,studen^^ To carry out it^ /statutory mission and to ,3'er,ve 

broader intrferests ojE tihe^e thre^ constituencies, the 
AcX^emy 'deve)/oped the bE5ei|a.tional pbjectives to,g^de/its 
edubation^ policy* The ^cademy attempts to impart t6 its- 
student?: / 




le academic and -^shipboard ^ training which^ wlia pre- 
pare ^Students to be licensed by 1:he U.S. Ge^st -'Gua^rd 

fch'ird mates ^and/or t^ifd assistant eng^nfe'ers / 
elj^grble for immediajte employment as watchstandi/ng 
officer^ on U.'S;"-:flag merchant vessels. / 



— A sounave 
required 
for position 
/ and be able t 
\ nology of the 



a 'shj 



ucationi- in .^he ' theory underlying the skills'.^ 
•'s of f icer , /so tjiat th^y.may qualify, 
greater resiponsibility* aboard^ship 
e with the rapidly ch^ging^ tech- 
industry'. 



— Th6 broadest pC: 
consistent with 



isible prograTn-^<>^f 
le prof essionaT 




g^eral 
ihatac 



Academy ^s mission. 




duration 
r of tJle 



/ 



— The opportunity to pursu^^^other academic specialties 
related to^ the maritime field *>which , ^/though not re^ , 
, quired for licens»in<^ will enhance t|ie.ir value to'/ 
. , industry and broaden the i^cope of tjf(eir career .possi-, 
V briitles. 



* — The tp«d!s of learning 
^ ^thrjgrfigh seTf-educat 



ER1C\ 
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♦.the habit of study so, that, 
nd further acad^emic. trair 



/ 



\ 



.they may continue their personal and professional 
'development. ^ ^ ' * ,^ < . 

•The qualities of self ^d(iscipline , responsibility 'and 
^ leaderships for effectiv^ citizenship and successful 

careers as officers. ^ 

In.terpreting these objectives, the Academy ^as primarily* 
developed its own programs. It is, however, subject to th^e 
requirements of the Middle States Association of Colleges. ^ 
and pedondary Schools, which accredits its ^degree granting- 
program; the U.S. Coast Guard, which licenses Merchant Marine 
personnel; aiid the U.S*^ Navy, which runs a naval-i Science 
^program to prepare students for commissioned naval service. 

-To qualify f or . graduatijon , ^Jl students must (1) com- 
plfet^^the accredited academTc progtwfi>-^C2) pass a written 
Coast Guard exahiin'ation qualifying for either a third 
assistant engineer or a thircj mate license, and (3) accept, 
if offered, a commission as an ensign in the Inactive Naval 
Reserve. ^ i 

ACA.DEMIC PROGRAM 

In addition to ipeeting the requirements for a bachelor 
^ of sci'ence degree, the primary objective of the academic 
program-'is to gradu^e qualimed^ and licensed merchant 
officers. The two .inajor courses of study are nauticaTrscience 
;and marine engineering. Eac^n y^ar a select .group of about 
15 «iidshipmen are graduated as dual majors qttalif ied in both 
areas. 



The* departments of nautical s^cience and engineering , 
teach most of the professional aspfeqts-of these , ma jors , and 
are the dominant* academic departments. The other academic 
departments, a]^thou^ increasing in* importance , are con- 
sidered supportive { 



The further objectives of/rhe academic^rogram and the 



primary w>ntr 
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— ;The departm 
vide a sound 
of a shifp's ofi 

. licensing. 





nd, science is to pro- 
anding of the skills 
s needed for initial 



with the^suppQrt of 
e a b rcflid ge n eb^l 



— Every ^department (except , humanities) is* to offer at' 

least three minors prograins which are to provide 
" opportunity to specialize in a maritime * field . 

The academic program consists of general academic 
courses common to most students, a professional curriculum 
based on the student's major, two periods of training at sea, 
and' an elective program. Students also take prescribed 
courses in physical education and naval science. The 
academic year is divided into 4 academic quarters which span 
11 months so classroom work rpay be completed in 3 years, 
with the other year devoted to training al: sea and-^at shore 
installations. 

Ma;|ors prggrams , / 

All students must choose A major area of study by the 
end of their first academic year. There is no requirement 
that a certain percentage '^dHoose a particular major. Of the 
current students, 51 perc^t have chosen nautical science, 
40 percent marine engineering, and 9 percent the dual pro^ 
gram. . ^ 

\ 0 / 

Once a student, is cqmmitte'd to a^major, he must complete 

a prescribed series of professional afnd general academic 

subjects. St.udents in the dual program must tak6 most of 

the prof essior^al coursefe .assigned to both of the^other 

.programs " ^ \ ' 

'fhe academic programs, in quarter credit hours, are: 



General academic* 
Professional 

Electives 
.Physical educa 
%Naval science 




Nautical 
sci^nce ^ 



Mpl jo3 




223.5^ 



Marin 
engineering 



78- 


59.5 


91.5 


ll8^; 






15 


, J=5 — ^ 


21 


"1-8 ' 




• '* 6 


>^ 


12 




228.5 



251.75 




Required courses in mathematics, physics, a^d chemistry 
provide the foundation fori all the technical courses whicM 
follow and are scheduled during the student's first 1^ years 
of residence. The required general acadeinic courses are not 
identical for all majors. Midshl^en take two quarters of 
general chemistry but unequal amouhts of mathematics ^hd 
physics. In each case, however, there are minimum Require- 
ments to provide prepar^ion for subsequent techny::al 
courses. Courses ijv^he humanities and social science are 
intended to ser^^^-^^he general educational needs of technically 
oriented stu^d^nts. The humanities and social science re- 
quir^ements are not the ' same for the, three majors.' Nautical 
science majors are required to t^ake' 61 quarter credits in 
the humanities and social sciences, but engineering and dual 
majors are required t0 take only 33 and 38 quarter credits, 
respectively. 

The primary objective of the professional courses is to 
provide the knowledge and ability needed to obtain a third 
mate's or a third assistant engineer's license and success- 
fully assume the duties of a licensed officer immediately 
after graduation. The program is^lso designed tb; provide 
a broad theoretical and technical background to ehh^nce a 
graduate's potential in the maritime industry. 

Additional courses., such as law an^dr management, are 
included in the nautical science major to introduce the 
student to the systematic study of human behavior. The 
October 1974 self-study report submitted to the accrediting 
organization started that professional program hours in the 
nautical science program had been reduced tq the point that 
the faculty questioned ^the sufficiency of the program to 
meet its primary objective. Professional courses in' marine 
"Engineering include the structural aspects of ships and the 
components o£^ a marine powerplant. 

The dual major 'began as an experiment in 1965 to meet 
an anticipated need for officers quatlified in both the deck 
.and engine fields to man modern , "technically sophisticated 
ships. D^^ie primarily to manning problems and union agree- 
ments, it is not .presently possible to sail in a dual ca- 
pacitvon U.S. -flag ships. According to Academy officials, 
the. maritime industry ar\d the U.S. Government both support^ 
the concept, and officers with dual training are in demand. 
The dq^lMnajor has prese^nted curriculumf problems becaus.e, of 
the larger course loaA required. Amon^ these problems 'are/ 
the limited time available for broadening elect ives «ind 
•dilution of \he training at feea, which must be divideql^ 
between the two disciplines. The Aqademy is '-studying these ^ 
problems. 



i 



Sea year 

Federal maritime education is based on the premise that 
being trained aboard active merchant vessels is superior 
to being trained aboard^ schoolships. Midshipmen spend abouS 
1 year at sea on various types of commercial vessels. The 
purpo-ses of this sea year are ^ to: 

1, Insure ^the exposure of students to the skills,, 
knowledge, and attitudes required of a ship's 

^ ' officer under realistic cpnditions . 

\. 

2, Provide the students and the Academy with access 
--7 to the latest developments in equipment and 

technology available in the industry, 

/ 

Provide on-the-job. growth and de^felopment as well 
y as constructive work experience, 

\ 4, Provide a basis on which students may determine 
their suitability for a maritime career. 

5, Enable the Academy to determine the motivation of " 
the student for the seagoing profession. 

6, Provide special opportunities for cultural growth 
* and tolerance and understanding of all peoples 

around the World. ^ 

' 7, Provide students with professional contacts before 

graduat4:on. 

The' sea year^ is divided into two s^ments of 5 months 
each separated by 6 months of inresidence 'instruction. The \^ 
student's first sea assignment comes at the end of , his first 
year in residence'. During the first 5-month period, he is 
assigned to at least two different types of ve^siels on \ 
different trad^ routes. During the second sea se|[ment, the 
student may be"^' assigned to classes of vessels on which he- 
had no prior experience or may elect to specialize in a 
particular type of service,* ^ ^ 

/During each period at s^, a midshipman is required to 
complete and submit a' corpeTspondence-type exercise called 
a sea project, designed,.^o guide him in observing and partici- 
pating in a ship's ppcfcedures and operations. About 80 
percent of the sea project is^in the student's major field. 
The sea project is assigned a 'total of 15 quarter credits,^ 

Each midshipitian'is also req^ii-ed-io^study tlt^ msma- 
gerial functiohs of ships' officers and company persohner. 
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policies and procedures, uniipn <j:ontra<fts , and company--un 
relations. This study is designed/€o prepare a midshipm 
for advanced courses, for license/examinations^ and for 
assimilation into the maritime ihdustry, ''"^ 

Complementing tha. sea e;^erlence is a 2-week intern 
wr^h a company ashore. The/type of sTioreside assignmen 
primarily based upon the madshipmah's interest, but mu/t 
maritime <^riented. ✓ Each /midshipman must ^submit a corr^re 
hensive repor^t describim and analyzing his ixiternsrj^p t 
ing program. ' 




rain- 



• The Academy reca^gnizes that' cert^ain aspects of the pro- 
gram need, impro^eme^L-^^Th^Q greatest problem concerns the - 
foi/mulatipn, revision, /and grading of _.the &ea Nprojects, which 
ar^ pairt-time duties the faculty. We were inf ormedOUjat^ 
time limitations impdsed by teaching loads preCs^aide updating 
^ro^ects to-kBep pac^^with the technological chahges affectin 
t^^i'jn^^ industry ."^ Sea projects are/ often evaluated in 

an^e^^aticj m^pner, and some may remain /ungraded for as long 
6 mbnths afte'r completion, A joint\f acuity-student com- 
mittee isN^eek;i:ng a solution to this problem. 



Electives ar 



lors 



ditoToQ 



Eve0^ .midshimnan>^in additiTOQ to completing the required 
curricuj^m in his rtrajor/^^^i^required to complete a specific 



number/bf elective cours^es. ^Ti^a^autical scierice majors' must 
complete 21 .qiiatter cred'its of el^trfeives; marine engineering 

^s,^ 1^ and dual major^,^ 6. ^ To meeT>4xisel^tive require 
•meiit, a miSs^iipman may choose couta^ at rana^itKi^;^^ 

ibject area, t^ke a series of related elective' cou?^&e&;;5^^ 
/k specific field , -qr* co;nplete a prescribed sequence of 
elective courses le^di^ng to a minor. \ 

The minor^ offered by €h^various departments rart^e from 
marine maceh^nery .design and nav^ ar€h4tecture to compu^r 
science and law, Mosc' of the 'minor programs se'efn -^to be 
directly related to* currenlj maritime careers. ; The^ Academy 
offers 'a n^aclear .engineer iftg gjiinor, however/ which does not 
seem particularly reiev^t' to current or projected maritime' 
industry needs\^ Academy officials stated that, although 

lere are- 'no* operational nuclear -^powered vessels— in the U.S.- 
fi^^^fl^t ^nd none are planned, the fleet may someday have ^ 
teuchWllps^ In view of this, we suggest that the Academy 
.reWonsi^^^the current teLevance of >uch training and con- 




sider susp% 



J it'/until it is .actually needed. 



Naval science 



Academy students are also midshipmen in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve and upon graduation receive Reserve commissions. 
The naval science curriculum at the Academy is a contracted 
Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps program which accepts 
credit for professional courses taught by other depa-irtmCTits 
and for military training provided by the midshipman regi- 
mental system. . * ' 

The relationship between the Navy and the .Jlerchant j4arine 
as ^described by the Academy, is that officers on merchant 
vessels shou.ld understand naval procedures, so that merchant 
vessels can operate with the N'avy^~in time of war. To us ' 
this requires midshipmen to achieve a level of proficiency 
lower* than^M^iat required rof^actiye duty in the Navy immedi- 
ately upon gr^daiation. The current naval science curriculum, - 
however, is intended to impart this higher leyel of pro- 
ficiency. If Merchant Marine officers' .need for naval 
science training is less than for those naval officers on 
^ctive duty, the naval science program may be 9vertraining 
Ac-ademy students. Since the students, carry a large course 
load, this -may )pe an ideal area for reduction/ 

Laboratories- \ 

■i 

Many laboratory faci^lities are outdated ,\ inadequate/ and 
understaffed, according to evaluations by the^^ccred'iting 
association and the^ faculty^ The poor conditioin of the 
laboratories is particularly significant in the^^epartment 
o,f engineering, which emphasizes laboratory use. ^ The depart^, 
ment of nautical science has new and used laboratory equip- 
ment on hand ,but not in use because of insufficient: staff to 
install and maintain it. Some laboratories have modern 
equipment in operation but ^re hampered by a lack of space. 
Academy officials recognize the inadequacies of most labora- 
tories and have included modernization and increased staffing 
propps^ls in their curriculum improvement-^tans-s^ 

- We disc/is[sed these laboratory -inadequacies with Marit^ime 
\dnfini,;§tration officials, who verified our assertions during 
a subsequent visit to the Academy. According to them, the"" 
Academy will identify unserviceable equipment and dispose of 
it, but new ecJUipment not yet installed will be retained .and 
installed when building renovsi^tions are completed in fiscal 
year* 1*977. , • * 



p^demic faculty 




^Academy officials stated that,, since the m^idshipmen ^ 
'must be prepared both professionally and *^cademicaHj^ , their 
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faculty has experience aboard ihfrchant vessels as wall as 
qualifications in traditional ac^fc^mic disciplines. At the 
time of our review, 67 ^percent of the academio faculty had 
maritime licenses, *.and 82^ percent had. advanced degrees. 

The* Maritime Administration, which, oversees Academy 
programs, promulgated the current faculty appointment and 
promotion qualification standards in April 19 69^ Different 
hiring and promotion criteria are prescribed for the general 
academic departments, the professional departiner|ts, and the 
physical education department ♦ For the general academic" 
departments,/ advanced degrees, teaching experience, and 
scholarly achievements are specified for each academic rank» ^ 
Certain "professional equivalencies" are acceptable ^in lieu 
of advanced^ academic degj.ees in the professional departments 
(nautical science and Ttiarine engineering) ♦ These include 
Coast Guard licenses,, registration as prqfessional engineer, 
appropriate naval service, and command experience aboard 
merchant vessels ♦ 

Since they became effective, the standards have bee^n^- 
waived once to ^appoint an' individual and twice forpromotion 
actions. Although 25 percent- of the academic fap*llty do not 
meet the criteria for che positions they now occupy, except 
for the three waivers cited above, .all of thein were either - 
promoted or appointed before the standards w^Ye implemented. 
Faculty members below the standards either lack the required 
academic credentiajj or tKe professional experience for their 
rank. Academy officials 'do not consider this to he a problem 
and believe that each member is qualified Jbo tead^h his subject 

The faculty members teach 44 weeks- per year, compared 
with the normal 32-week schedule £br a typical two semester 
college. Many faculty memb.ers believe that the extended 
academic ye^r Inhibits their* ability td engage in professional 
activities. 

The Aca.demic^ Dqan does nor specifically require pro-- 
fessional development by the faculty. However, the qualifi- 
cation standards specify that one factor which must be 
considered before promoting a- faculty member is his involve- 
ment ifi prof essional^development. ; In addition, nontenured 
faculty fape contract termination if they are not involved 
in spme sort of professional deyelopment. 
» * ' ><• 

. Maritime Administration qualific^rtion standards require 
a fapulty member appointed without pi;ior teaching ex^rience 
or without adequate education courses to complete appropriate 
courses in education at His own expense, or a suitable pro- 
gram^ of on-the-job training qr counseling. In-house training 
is to be conduct'^d by the Deai>,, - <|^partment head, or a senior 
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faculty member and/ is, to cover such* topics as mathods and 
techniques of education, lesson .plans , conduct of classes, 
studenx: counselUng , and classroom management'. 

The Academy does not have a formal program for trainiag 
inexperienced teachers,, nor does it require its d-epartmenb% 
heads to maintain such a program. Since only one department 
voluntarily maintains ^ formal teaching program and approxi- 
mately one-half of the new faculty members have had no prior 
teaching experience or preparation, the Academy is not com- 
plyirtg with the Maritime Administration standards. 

R£GIM£Nn!AIa_i>ROGRAM - - ^ 

*The Commandant of iMidshipmen maintains 'a regimental* 
system at the Academy to provide leadership training and 
experience anc3 to develop self-discipline . for all students/ 
*Six compXjiy officers and the Assistant Commandant .s4l:ve as 
counselors and disciplinarians for the Regiment. 

- J'he Regiment of Midshipmen is divided- into three 
battalions with two companies in each. Each company ha^ 
about 125 members and is further divided into platoons and 
, squads* -^The midshipman chain of command ha,s about 160 mid- 
shipman-officer positions ranging from Regimental Commander 
to equad leader. These positions are rotated among approxi- 
mately 20O first-classman triannually so virtually all 
receive some command experience. • ^ 

A major component of the regimental program is the 
bi^s system ► As each midsljipman progresses through the 
Academy program, he coacurrently progresses through the< 
class system front *;a-nranked f ourth-classijian to midshipinan 
officer. Tlae, Academy considers the system a training device 
to measure and develop leadership qualities. Midshipman 
^officers gain leadership experience by /• * 

^ — administering Aqademy policies and procedi^res, 

— enf orcing^'regulations , 

--supervising routine activities, 

--administering f ourl||||class orientation training, 
--counseling subordinates, 'and * * 

— commanding the Regiment . . ' 
c ^ • • ' ^ 

Witl\in the regimental organization are s'everal mids-hip-^ 
man boards to improve, communication,' formula^te polic;^, and 



investigate deficiencies. The Regi?aental Policy Board and 
^7"^blie/Hon'or Conunittee are the two major panels. 

The, Policy Board may recommend changes* to the Commandant: 
dealing with morale and midshipman regulations. Among recent 
changes initiated by the Policy Board were realining the 
midshipman 'officer structure and making attendance at break'- 
fast optional'. . ' 

t 

The Honor Committee instructs the Reg\ment to insure 
high standards of honor, hears cases of alleged violators, 
and recommends separation to the Super i^it era ent when appropri- 
ate. The honof concept at the Academy^ is g enBi; a 1 j X^^prm- 
and grants students broad discretion as to reporting su^peo^ied 
violators. In the past 5 years, no midshipmen have beefl ' 
separated for Violating the honor concept. J 

Academy officials use k demerit poi^t system to. measure 
a midshipman+s ability to adapt to the regimental , structure; 
Academy tegula^t iops prescribe certain standards of conduct, 
and each reported' breach will result in ^the violator receiv- 
ing a specific number" of demerits. ' • , ^ 

Should a midshipman exceed the demerit limit for his 
class, the Commandant will sxpmon him to^ appear before an 
executive boa-rd. The board, composed of Academy administra- 
tors, , reviews the case and recommends discipiinary action 
(exp^ilsion, suspension, or some lesser punishment) to the 
Superintendent for his approval.' Two' midshipmen lef,t the 
Academy for conduct deficiency during the past 4 years. ^ ^ 

Midshipmen must serve extra duty tq-^liminate demerits*, 
'and certain hours of each day, except Sunday, are set aside, 
for ''extra duty tours. This duty consists of maintenance % 
work, such as g.eneral cleansing and mopping and waxihg floors . 
First-clas'smen are not* assigned -extra jdut^ but instesiware 
placed on restriction (confinement to' ti^e Academy grounds 
for an entire weekend),. An apparent anomaly in this' conduct 
^y^stem is that a midsjiipman participating in a varsity 
sport or other extracurricular activity with a practice ^ime 
that conflicts, with the ex'tya duty time is allowed to sub- 
s-titute his prac'tice tirhe as puYiisliment . 

A 2-week indoc^ination camp for midshipmen candidates 
, begj^ns in July of 'each year. This program is to provide basici 
orientation and .motiVatipn ):o each new f ourih-classman to 
sen^ the student 'into the first -academic yea2? qualified to 
jain the Regimen^:. The»period also serves as anvintensive 
^ practical leadership training, for all^uppel^class midshipmen 
whp volunteer to serve in the indoctrination camp detail. 
^The upperclass mie^hipmen who participate in tlTe * ' ^ ^ 



indoctrination camp detail do so in lieu of taking summer 
leave*. 



Academy officials ^acknowledge tftat the indoctrination 
camp will be the most strenuous periodXirica mids.hipman ' s 
stay at the Academy. Stress training ha^ been deemphasized 
in recent^ years and the indoctrination camp has been designed 
to be more of a learn^ing experience for fhe^^^urth-classmen . 
Candidates are scheduled for 3 to 7 hours of phjrsical 
activity a day. At least one company officer mortiiors the 
prdgram each day and can be reached at night, if nece^sax^,^ 

during indoctrination camp and the first acadepv£c y ear ; 
fourth-classmen are required ^to learn and recite o^rtain _ 
material called "Plebe Knowledge," which includes: 
' ' / 
— The Academy's mission, motto, and honor concept, 

— \ 

— The 'Alrn^ Mater and \iarious Academy so^^Q^ 
— Daily melius. 

— Names of Academy administrators and their positions. 

— Names pf^idshipmen officers and their positions, 

— History of the Academy^and its development. ^ «^ 

-j-Academy cheers, and any other material as dUrected 
by the regimental executive officer . 

They are tested almost daily ^o determine whether they have 
learned the required information. During indoctrination, 
fourth':;classmen must learn this material while under stress 
and time pressures*-.. According to Academy officials, this 
requirement is to teach traiHees how to handle themselves 
in difficult situations, so they may learn to better budget 
their time. - ' ^ " » ' 



physica;/ development 

■<■'/ 

/The department of physical education and athletics is 
responsible for,* the physical* edu"cation, intramural, and - A 
intercollegiate athletic programs. The, physical educati'dn- , 
curriculunr^ is required for all midshipmen, , except for female 
students, who are excused from boxing and wrestling. Sixty- 
?dve percent-^o^f thQ studen-^s participate in the optional ^ 
intramural program and 50 percent are involved in intercol- 
legiate athletic^. • ' ' ^ * 



4 



Before the arrival of the -current department head in 
1973, the content of the various physical education' classes 
was left almost entirely'to the instructor ' a discretion. 
Intercollegiate athletes were excused from classes and graded 
by their coach. The curriculum -has since been revised and 
is based to a large extent on the other service academies* 
programs. * ' - 



Midshipmen must participate in the* physical education 
orogram-during 6 of the 16 .quarters .of the Academy progrram. 
The Academy administration is con^dering .adding 2 additional 
quarters of physical education^ to ^he f ina^T year of the 
curriculum. 



Combative training at the ^Academy consists only of box- 
ing and wrestling. Since female ^students are not permitted 
to t^ke th.ese courses, they receive no self-defense training. 
According to Academy officials, they have inadequate staffing 
'to -provide a self-defense course for t>$ femaJ^e students. 
Academy officials stated that, due to condijsrlons aboard many 
merchant vessels and at various ports, a kriowledge of self- 
defense is important for Merchant -Marine/officers. Since 
female midshipmen also face these cond^icns, they should 
also receive self-defense training, y/ . .i% ^ 

Ship's medicine and launch c<^rses are included in the 
physical education curriculum^^These courses, although 
relevant to iffaritime careers^have little relation to 
physical development,,^ and m^bers of the department's faculty 
have suggested trans ferr;irng such courses to the shipJboard 
training 'department . JStudents are excused from 20 c^ass 
hours' of re^gular phy^cal education courses to take these 
courses. Midshipra^ whq serve as instructors for the launch 
program may mis^^p to 10 physical education class periodfe. 

Unlike/die Department of Defense academies*", the Merchant 
Marine Aoa^my has no physical aptitude examination to screen 
applicartts during the selection process Physicals-fitness- 
and swimming tests are administered during the fourth-class 
year. During the most recent testing cycle, 20 percent of ^ / 
the fourth' class failed the physical fitness test and 18 
percent failed the swimming test, which requires the student 
to swim 100 yards using any combination of strokes. Academy' 
officials stated that these failure rates correspond with, 
rates in previous years-. ^Students failing either of the ^ 
above tests are placed in reme'dial training uhtil they pass. 
Once an individual passes the te^ts, 'no further periodic 
testing Us required. ^ . ^ . ^ / 

In September 1974 the Navy prescribed separate physical 
''fitness tpsts for male and female midshipmen s These tests 
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have minimum standards of performance on six events for men . 
and five for women. /These minimums become progressively 
more stringent for each succeeding class. The tests are to / 
be administered twice each academic year. The Academy_d.id 
not implement the prescribed^ testing during theT:9T'4^75 
a^cademic year. -We suggest that the^cademy consider imple- 
menting the Navy-p*rescribed fitness test ,to monitor its 
students.* / physical developmerft . ^ j 

The Academy's intercollegiate program, includes 15 varsity 
teams and 1 major club- team. The intramural program is ^ 
completely V9.1tintary^ and students participate on a level 
commensurate with their ability. The program i s coo rdirxatTed 
by a faculty member and permi-ts^ students to compete^ ' 
of 20 indiviaual or team sports at < the company 

Based -on Maritime A^Jrtinistration^tSndards / four/crf th^^ 
department's six^faetilty member s^rs^not/ qua their 
academic rank and^ three are not^^^apa^emica^J^^ to ^ 

teach physical education- TJi0-^Dartm^T€ Jiqad staged that 
thiS/^act has had an adverse ef f ej6t^,x<5n the depaa^tjnent because 



V 



— Some coaches have neithe^ the ability nof desire to 
teach and 'therefore weaken the prograihy 

buted little in developing the new 




■The coaches con 
curriculum^ 



•Before the 197 4-7?6 academic year,/there was no 
structured syllafcus for the depa/tment ... 



— Purihg the playing seasons, c< 
are reduced , /overburdening tl 
in the department. . 



An inliernayAugust 
recommeilded, th^t the Academy 



Caching ^oa 
f aculty'mem 



er s 



1971 evalju^tion of the dep^tment ^ 
titute a physica]/'apt'i^ 
screening program and periodic physical fitness/rests. The 
report also criticized the faculty's llack of^^r;prof essronal n 
physical e^JUcation schooling an(J^ other pfer^SjQnhel deficiencies 

EVALUATIONS OF PROGRAMS. AND GRADUATES 



Unlike i)ther academies* gradi 



^htT are ini^tially em- 
ployed by a milita'ry feervice^^^^st Merch-aiitM^rine Academy grad-- 
uates are privately emplo^^e^"*^ Because^there^ •'user"^of 
all graduates, no c^nt^al .organization exists *to pr6^ri:5^~=:=r::i__ 
guidance on iA^^l-it^M^ otl^^^ The ^ 

Academy theiTefore has no f ormar^pfocedure f'or determining 
wh^jfcr---tfieneeds of the maritime industry are, where it^ 



jraduatqs are einployed, qr how well graduates -a^e meeting 



:rv needs 



&7 



Th^ Aca<iemy^ instead, relies oil indirect and informal . . 
rfietbo4^^V such as performance oA j^^nitiaT Gcycist Ciiard licensing 
exami-tk'^ri'bns ,^Jto' 'determ hqw vWi^l gradii&t^^s \)cq moeti^^Si. 
in d rX-'^^"^ ^ • 




Guard. .^formulates thesew,^t:ests underwits . ' • 
f. or" ilcensdng all mari^lij.me of^ic^ers ^ t,*Al J. 
ss t^e licensing exanii^^a^^i^tr' b^orW<^^^ 
pe^snt sujcceed on their f ir3l>-^^t^^1%)uj^^ N^'-^t 



I'hg.^Ati'ademy has received informal inputs from the r|iai;i~^ ) 
ime iTndustry and the Maritime Administration on ttie d*em^nd ^ 
:eangoifng maritime officers and on new maritime career 
>. ^"t^( 1972 the Academy solicited inputs on new careq^r » 
patte'if n^and^artly- relied on them in adopt'ing a new'; 
acadeorfc plan. - 



Academy of so^rely on information from the 

Academy alumni association, which attempts to monitor ,the 
grhdaate^* performance by tracing their^areer progression." 
The a&sociatioD' has recently distributed a questionnaire to 
^ll'graduateg to secure more complete .dat^ . The inf9rtnati9n 
provided by the associaJ>i6n addresse^ the positions' graauates 
hold and does not evaluate their performance or preparatfion . 
The most recent survey^ showed that 3h^\St half o£ those 
responding had sailed on their licenses for less than 3. yeaxs. 

The Academy* s degr^e-gtant ing program *was accredited 
by - the Middle States Association of- Colleges and Secondary 
SchooLs^^in November 1949. During a 1962 reaccrediting re- 
viQ^w, the evaluation team criticized the mix of pi^of ossiona ]y 



and 



1 apa.d( 



subjects. The Academy responded^ by 
.ity and level» of general academic 
iculqra an^ was reaccriedited in June 19 6? 
I Mai^dh 1975, ^^^^ 

the Maritime Admin istratipn rcqao^st 
^'eiop an academic plan.^^^A planning 
.ished to review 'tT^^ various prpgf^ams 

^ews of the M^rit;^me Administration, 

indust;ty o-f^ficials*, faculty jneitiDers, 'and alumni,' In 
N6v^n>^er 197j4^;-;:6nis committer reported to the Dean, who t 
^dev^'ibpe^T ^ plan Eor^^J^mplemgn^^g acceptable changes dur 
thpynext eaxii^:; "T?^ were in<;:orporated, in 

S^Jyear academip plan rp^leased ip July 1975 ^...af ter we fin 
ai/r review at the A<5memy, , ^'•-^^-^ 

f . The Academy is ^aJLso subject'to revlev; by a Boa-rd' of 
Vi.sitors consisting^ <;^f 10 MembVps of Congress.. At the l-9j74 
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3finual meetirfg of the Board, no Member of Congress -att'ended ^. 
but ,tv/o* sent Mbheir designated 'representatives . One Member 
of Congr;^^ attended the 197^3 meeting of 'the Board. 

CO NCLUSi'bN 

The Academy programs appear to be -des^^^ned^ to produce 
qualified i^erch^nt officers to serve in the maritime industr^^ 
We believe, however, t^at several aspects of these programs ' 
could be improved'. - . * 

"The sea ye^r program, which, is a- valuable adjunct *tp'J,^.^^ 
^ ^classroom instruction, involves mon*ths and l4 quarter ^ * 
'/•credit hours during which the midshipmen have only minimal 
^ c^atact wit|i Academy faculty- The program has 'suffered 

because the. sea year projects havQ not received the full 
\atte^ipn of faculty members. Ey'aluation of these projects'^ 
is an additional' duty of faculty members and is dilatory a^icf 
j^rratic. * ' ' \^ ' • 

' A. large percentage of both the academic and physical 
edufc^tion faculty'do not meet current standaVds"but were 

' hired or promoted' befoi^e . the s-biandardSt became\ applicable . 
Mar,itime Administration officials advised thatVunder Civil 

'^Service Commission' regulations they could not require in- 
curtvSerit^ to meet th^' new standards. As an Alternative, they' 
have* encouraged those below standards to take sabbatical r"., 
leave* and other opp*or*tunities . f or training and development. , 
We ^a'ggest that these* efforts be continued until all faculty 
meet th^Nprescribed stand-ards. ' Also^ we believe tiiBt the 
Academy"* should establish a training program, applicable to 
all inexperienced faculty members I 

Female iftidshipmen currently ,re6eive no self-defen5 
tr^ini»g. Academy personnel, regpgnize the need f or *SucJ ^ 
traii>iag ba;t had no plalis to provide an appropriate coura^e^ for ^ 
^^males ^ue to lack of st^f f . We believe the Academy should' 
provide a, selflr-d^f ense ti-aining prpgiram which would meet tk^ 
needs of all midsl|ipm_,en. • . . * ,\ 

RECOMMENDATIONS ' ^' ' \ J. " v 

We recommend that the Secretary of Commerce direct the . « 
Academy to:' \ • • . . '* : 

— Give greater attention to the formulation and 
evaluation of sea year projects. 

— Establish a training program for all inexperienced 
,f acuity members- 
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— Provide a self-defense training program applicable 
to all midshipmen » . ' \ * 

AGENCY .COMMENTS " ^ ^ 

We 'discusses, our finding;6 with Maritime Administration 
officials, who qoncarred in our' concljasions and recommen-, 
dations^ They stated that the Academy's recently approved 
S-^year academic ^ plan addre,sses all of- these areas. The 
Academy has taken action to insure 'the t-imely jading of 
sea year pruDjects and all were evaluated ^ this year before ^ 
the end of the academic quarter following submission. The 
^S^year plan provides for revising and updating all sea year 
projects beginning with the class of 198f0. The Academy is 
also enforcing the requirement for providing instructor 
training to inSqsjienced faculty^ an^ plans to establish a 
^self-defense trMning program applicable to alT midshipmen.. 
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CURRICULUM COMPARISON BASED ON SSMESTER HOURS 
> 

Agademy 



Core curriculum:, 

Ba^xr-scx e nc e s t 
- < Mathera.ties- 
Chenustry 
* Physics 
^ Life Sciences 

Planetary sciences 
Oceanography * 
Total 

^ Applied sciences and 
engineering : 

Computer sci^'nce 
Engineering 

Mechanical engineering - 
Electrical engineering 
Aero/astro/naval 
engineering 
Total 

Humanities and soci.al 
science: ♦ 
English 
History 
Philosophy 
Foreign language 
Military art 
Geography 
Law 

J. ' Psychology , 
f '-Eoonomics 

Political science 
Management 

Humanitie s/soci^l science 
options 
Total * 

Professional core 

^ Total core curriculum 

Electives* 

Physical' educatipn 

Sea year 

r 

Military training 

Minimum , required to graduate 



Air 
Force 



i6-iy-2 

.5-1/2 
-5-1/2 
2-3/4 



30- 



2-3/4 
2-3/4 

5-1/2 

8-1/4 
19-1/4 



8-1/4 
5-1/2 
1 * . 
5-1/2 

2-3/4 

4- 1/2 

5- 1/2 
5-1/2' 
5-1/2 



Naval 



11 



27 

2 
4 



14 ' 
28 



Military 



19 
7 

10-1/2 
2-1^2 
■39 



Coast 
"guatrd 



ai 

9 
12 



(b) 



11 
7 
7 



25 



. 7-1/2 
5 

2-1/2 
11 
7 

2-1/2 
5 

' 5 
2-1/2 
9-:/2 



•3-1/2 

35-1/2 

3 
2 

4 ^ 

_Jl 

12 



6 
3 



. 7 
V 3 

3 
3 



Merchant 
Marine 
(note a) 



10-2/3 
*5-l/3 

2-1/3 
26-2/3 



2- 1/3 

3- l/3« 

6 
4 

15-2/3. 



6 

yl2 



4-2/3 

4 * 
2 
4 



5-1/2 


12 . 

3X 

19 




3 




49-1/2 


57-1/2 


31 


38-2/3 






15 • 


32 


99 


aos 


121-1/2 


93-1/2 


113 


46-1/2 


39 ' 




39 


14 




* i 








14-1/2 


(c) 


• 7 


10 


4 












27 




7 


(O 




187 


144 


153 • 


14^/2 


149 



a/ Academy assigns quarter credits which we converted to semester hours by multiplying, 
by 2/3. Courses .listed are for nautical science majors; marine engineering and ^ual 
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curriculum majors complete additional courses. 

b/Cade^s receive instruction m this area as part of "other courses. 

« <b > 
c/^Students receive substantial training but no credit hours are awarded. 
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PRIN CIPAL OFFICIALg RESPONSIBLE - „ 

' ~ ' * 

FOR ADMINISTERING ACTIVITIES DISCUSSED 

IN THIS REPORT ' . 

'Tenure of office 



From 



' - * \ DEEARTMSNT OF DEFENSE 

SECRETARY!: Q? DEFENSE: ' ' \ 

James-R. Schlesinger July . 

IVilliam P. Clements (acting) May 

flliot L. Richardson Jan. 

DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE: ' 

Willian P. Clements Jan. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(MANPOWER AND RESERVE ^AFFAIRS) : 
William ^rehm Sept. 
Carl W*. Clewlow (acting) ^ ^ June 
Roger T. Keiley. * ' _ ' Mar. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 



SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 
• Morton R. Hoffman 

Norman R. Augustine (acting)' 
Howard^ H. Callaway 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
(MANPOWER AND RESERVE AFFAIRS) : 
Donald G. Brotzman • ^ 
'M. David Lowe 
' Carl 3/ Wallace ^ I 

CHIEF OF 'staff: 

Gen. Fred C. Weyand 

Gen.^ Creighton W. Abrams . • 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE M]>LITARY 
ACADEMY: 

Lt. Gen. Sidney B. Berry 
Lt. Gen. William A. Knowlton 



"1973 
1973 
1973 



1973 



1973 
1973 
19^9 



Au^. 


i97 5 


July" 


' 1975 


May 


- 1973 






Mar. 


1975 


Feb. 


1974 


Mar. 


1973 


Sept . 


1974 


Oct. 


, 1972 


July 


1974 


Mar. 


1970 


\ ^ 






Present 



Prese 
May 



nt, 
i 97'3 
1973 



Present 
Aug. 1975' 
July 1975 

'( 



Present 
Jan. 1975 
Jan. 197,4 



Present- 
Sept. 1974 



Present 
July -1974 

1 
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Tenure -of office 



From 



To 



. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAV^ 



SECRETARY OF THE NAVYr • 
J. William Middendorf II ^ 
John.W, Warner , ' , 

John H, Chafiee 

» » ' * 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
(MANPOWER AND RESIi;RVE AFFAIRS) 
Joseph T. Mcfeullen, Jr. 
Jame-s E. vJohnson 



Apr* 

May 

Jan. 



Sel 
June 



1974 Present 
1972 Apr.. 1974 
1969' May 1972 



1973 Present 
VblV Sept. 1^73^ 



CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS: ^ v 

# Adm. James L/ .Holloway Iir July * 19jy4 

Adm. Elmo. R, ^Zumwalt, Jr. . ' JuTy '19/0 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE . NAVAL" ACADEMY : 

,R^ar Adm. Kinnaird R. McKee ^ -i^ug. 197 5 

VicG*\\dm. William P» M^ck ^ June 1972 



Present; 
July* 1974 



Present 
JuLy 1975 



DEPARTMENT OF THE AI3^ FORCE 



SE(5kETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 
John L. McLucas 
Robert C. Seamans, Jr. 

si'stant secretary of the air 
Tmanpower and reserve 

AFrSJRS): 

xravid P.^ Taylor. 




ifTam^s P. Good^ (actjL/ig) 
Ricti^rd J. Borda 



CHIEF OF STAFF: 

G,en. David C. Jofies 
Gen. George S. Brown 

SUPERINTENDENT OF THE XiR FORCE 

^ ACADEMY : . 

Lt. Gen. James R. Allen 
Lt. Gen. Albert ,,E-.—ei^rk 



May 
Feb. 



June 
June 
Oct. 



July 
Aug. 



Aug . 
Aug . 



1973 
•1969 



1974 
1973 
1970 



1974 
✓ 1973 



1974 



..1970 
« 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION ^ 



Present/ 
May . J^973 




Present 
June 1974 
June 1973 



Present 
June 19 74 



Present 
July 1974 



SECRETARY OF TRATl'SPORTATION : 
William T. Coleman," J'r . 
Claude S. Brinegar 



Mar.. 
Feb. 



1975 



Present 
Mar. '1975 
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Tenure - of office" 



Prom 



To 



UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 



COMMANDANT: 

Adm. Owen ^W* Siler ^ June 1974 

Adm^ Chester R- Bender June 1970 

SUPER JNTENDENT C5F THE COAST GUARD 
ACADEMY: ^ ^ . ^ ' 

Rear Adm. Willie A. Jenkins June 1974 

Rear Adin. John J. McClelland' July > 1973 

-Rear Adfn. John F. Thompson June 1970 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 



Present 
May . 1974 



Present 
June 1974* 
July 1973 



SECRETARY OF COMMENCE: 
Rogers C. fe» Morton 
Frederick B. Dent 
' Peter G. Pet^srson 
, MaAirice-H* Stans - 



May . 197 5 Pres^ent 

Feb. 1973 Apr.* 1975 

Feb. 1972 Jan. 1973 

Jan. • 1969 Feb. 1972 



ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR MARITIME , 
. AFFAIRS- -MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR: 

Robert J. Blackwell July 
Andrew E. Gibson Feb. 



1972 Present 
1969 July 1972 



SUPERHJ^TENDENT OF THE MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY: 

Rear Adm. Arthur B. Engel 
(Ret.) 



'July 1970 Present 



/ 
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